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234-inch removable fourdrinier in the ree Ne 


plant of the Washington Pulp & Paper 
Corp. at Port Angeles, Wash. This ma- 
chine produces newsprint at speeds up to 
1200 feet per minute at a very low 
operation and power cost. 


Visiting the new mills of the Washing- 
ton Pulp & Paper Corp., Hawley Pulp 
& Paper Co., Tumwater Paper Co. and 
Longview Fibre Co., is in itself an edu- 
cation in modern paper making. 


Giant forward strides are being made 
on the Pacific Coast. Being unhampered 
with tradition, obsolete equipment and 
out-of-date machinery, they do things on 
a grand acale. 
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paper industry has established the value 

of close control of processes. The adoption of 

S OME Liquid Chlorine — the modern bleach first intro- 
O duced by E B G—is a case in point. 


° ¢ The patronage extended EBG Liquid Chlorine is 
the Mill S using due tomore than the fact that it is a quality product. 


Heavily contributing to the satisfaction of users is. 
the excellence of E BG service. Transactions are 
marked by the spirit of fair dealing; and the in- 
terests of our customers are also served through 


. - attention to the principles of safety, in container 
Liquid Chioine equipment, prompt mre, and expert engineer- 
ing cooperation. 
Make 1928 an EBG year! 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS, NY 
Main Office, 9 East 41st Street, New York - we 
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Where the back line can be 
discarded with no great loss, 
or where the installation of 
new paper machines is con- 
templated, specify G-E 
sectional drive. Each year, 
General Electric installs the 
largest number of new sec- 
tional drives on this conti- 
nent. 
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G-E Mechanical-Drive 
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- ‘Turbines 


Ofttimes in remodeling a paper machine, the back 
line is too valuable to discard. Don’t discard it—con- 
nect it to a G-E variable-speed, mechanical-drive tur- 
bine. You then obtain a most efficient drive, operating 
economy, close speed regulation over a wide range, and 
plenty of clean steam for your driers, 


The St. Croix Paper Company, owning two paper 
machines with practically new back lines, installed two 
of these turbines when the engines had to be replaced. 
The work was easily and speedily done over a week- 
end and no loss of production was suffered. Since the 


installation of these new drives, all previous production 
records have been broken. 


Recently one of the largest paper companies in the 


world placed a repeat order with General Electric for 
six of these turbines. 


Your nearest G-E office will give you detailed informa- 


- 


tion as to these paper-machine drives. Write or phone. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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National Association Appoints New Secretary 


ECOURNAL 


Thursday, January 5, 1928 


Directors Decide to Engage Frank E. Floyd, of the Crescent Paper Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., to 
Take Charge of Both Fine and Wrapping Paper Divisions of Association—New Execu- 
tive Well Known in Paper Trade and Highly Regarded by Merchants and Manu- 
facturers in Every Branch of Entire Industry—Change Effective March 1 


[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, January 2, 1928.—Representatives of the various 
organizations affiliated with the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion have been advised that the directors of the association have 
dcemed it to the best interests of the association to have but 
one secretary, to be known as the executive secretary, who will 
be in charge of both Fine and Wrapping Paper Divisions. 

Frank E. Floyd Induced to Accept Post 

Frank E. Floyd of the Crescent Paper Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has been secured to fill that position and will begin 
his new duties on March 1 next. Mr. Floyd was induced to take 
the position after a considerable amount of persuasion and is to 
be given complete charge of the work of the National Paper 
Trade Association. Mr. Floyd is well known to the paper trade 
and his work and services are highly regarded by the merchants 
and manufacturers in every branch of the entire trade. 

Chicago Office To Be Closed 

The Chicago office is to be closed and as the contracts of 
both A. H. Chamberlain, secretary of the Fine Paper Division, 
and N. A. Schoenbucher, secretary of the Wrapping Paper 
Division, expire February 29, their services as secretaries will be 
dispensed with. 

Work of Messrs. Chamberlain and Schoenbucher Appreciated 

The directors of the association have the following to say 
relative to the loss of both Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Schoen- 
bucher: “It is not to be understood that the termination of 
the contracts of these two gentlemen reflects in any way on 
their efforts or on their ability. Mr. Schoenbucher, in particular, 
has performed a wonderful service for the association in his un- 
tiring work in its behalf, which in many markets has borne 
fruit. The conclusion of their services as secretaries has been 
brought about by the desire to unite the work of both divisions 
through one capable experienced head.” 


To Build Largest Paper Machine 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AsBany, N. Y., January 3, 1928—The Backus-Brooks Company, 
of Minneapolis, Minn. has just placed a contract with the Bag- 
ley & Sewall Company, of Watertown, for the construction of 
what is said will be the largest paper machine in the world. The 
machine will be 304 inches wide and will be over 30 inches wider 
than the largest paper machine yet made. The Watertown con- 
cern is now engaged in constructing a 264 inch machine for the 
Backus-Brooks Company for its mill at Fort William, Ont. 


Some interesting details of the machine which will require sev- 
eral months to complete are as follows: 

When put together it will be 348 feet long and will weigh 
5,000,000 pounds. It will have a capacity. of 1500 feet of newsprint 
a minute and 100 railway cars will be necessary to transport the 
machine from Watertown to.Fort William, Ont., where it will 
be installed in the Backus-Brooks mill. There will be 48 dry- 
ers on the machine. 

The machine parts are so large that many changes will be 
necessary at the Bagley & Sewall plant including deepening of 
the foundry pit. It will be what is known as a four roll machine, 
the newsprint rolls being from 71 to 73 inches wide. The larg- 
est paper machine yet constructed is said to have peen three and 
a half rolls. 

The contract for the machine was signed after a conference 
in Chicago between C. W. Valentine, president of the Bagley & 
Sewall Company and officials of the Backus-Brooks Company. 
Actual work on the new machine will start within a few weeks 
or as soon as the necessary plant changes are mave. Remodeling 
of the Bagley & Sewall foundry and changing over the ma- 
chinery will be started at once. 

The largest paper machine now in use is said to be in the mill 
of the International Paper Company at Gatineau, Que, 

The Backus-Brooks Company is an American concern with 
mills in both the United States and Canada. 


Protest Against Increased Assessments 


CarTHaceE, N. Y., January 3, 1928.—Practically every paper and 
pulp concern in Jefferson county has protested against the pro- 
posal of the Jefferson County Board of Supervisors to increase 
assessments on industrial, utility and railroad property in the 
county. At a recent hearing before the supervisors Attorney C. 
A. Phelps represented the St. Regis Paper Company, Taggart 
Brothers, Knowlton Brothers, Brownville Paper. Company, Dex- 
ter Paper Company, Champion Paper Company, Bagley & Sewall, 
and other concerns all opposing the proposal. 

Dr. James E. Campbell in speaking against the proposition dealt 
almost entirely with the paper mill industry. He said that the 
subject of taxation continues to be a heavier and heavier con- 
sideration and other forms of taxation have been increased ac- 
cordingly. He pointed out that the paper and pulp mills of 
Jefferson county are among the large payroll producers but with 
the upward trend of growth there has been an increase of debts 
especially in the paper industry. 
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DemandforPaperBelow Normal in Philadelphia 


Despite Usual Holiday Lull, However, Business in Last Few Months Has Been Well Up to Aver- 
age of Corresponding Period in Preceding Year—Paper Consumption Expected to 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 2, 1928—While to the majority of 
dealers the closing days of the old year were not up to normal, 
_ incident to holiday markets, there nevertheless was a balancing 
of accounts through the improved conditions that marked the 
earlier Fall and its larger volume of orders which brought the 
summaries of the last quarter quite in line with the similar period 
of 1926. This. equalizing of business accounts, it is believed, will 
bring the entire year’s paper business for the majority of larger 
dealers on a parity with the previous year despite the apparent 
depression in business which prevailed throughout the closing 
weeks. As the satisfactory business accounts of the last quarter 
are disclosed paper distributors are turning attention to pros- 
pects for the coming year and what may be in store for those 
who have been able to clean up the old year’s stocks and face 
the new business era prepared for its brighter business aspects. 
It is the opinion of local distributors that the early weeks of the 
year will be filled with uncertainty but as confidence grows in 
industrial circles that paper consumption will keep pace with the 
prosperity of the nation. 


Local Mills Spotty in Operations 


There has been a prolonged spell of spotty operations in the 
paper manufacturing industry in this section of the State. Some 
of the larger specialized mills are running full with orders to 
steady capacity for several weeks to come. They are chiefly mills 
like the MacAndrews and Forbes Company, where builders boards 
are the principal product, or manufacturers featuring allied sup- 
plies like the John Lang Paper Company where products are well 
sold ahead. Board mills are reported on alternate running days. 
Fine paper mills are fairly sold ahead for the early weeks of the 
new year but there is not the normal advance orders which cus- 
tomarily come with this season. 


Paper Stocks Lagging i 


As the mills wind up the year end business the paper stock 
market becomes a waiting affair with little available supplies in 
the commoner grades and no over stocking in the higher priced 
paper grades. Mills bave been showing no interest in the paper 
stock market and dealers are not looking for an awakening of 
demand before mid January. Prices, however, hold firmly owing 
to the dearth of supplies. Rags continue to remain quiet with 
quotations holding. 


Co-operative Warehousing 


The plan of providing large warehousing facilities under or- 
ganized agreement among the various wholesale paper merchants 
is benefiting both the local mill representatives and those mer- 
chants concerned with wholesale sale of paper either in single 
orders or under contract. The Wholesale Paper Merchants 
Association of Philadelphia, the recently organized mill repre- 
sentatives in various branches of the industry, including cords 
and twines, is now able to maintain on hand several carload ship- 
ments from the mills in local warehouse rented under co-opera- 
tive agreement by the members. While this has been confined 
only to fine papers there will, during the current year, be pro- 
vided similar arrangements for wholesale storage of envelopes 
and possibly coarse papers and twines. Through this co-opera- 
tive arrangement the mills are able to carry a considerable quan- 
tity of paper on hand for speedier service to consumers and the 


. 


Keep Pace With Prosperity of the Nation During Current Year 


distributors are provided an economy in overhead. The Whole- 
sale Paper Merchants Association of Philadelphia is believed to 
be the only body of its kind and the co-operative warehousing 
factor is its important development in the short year of its exist- 
ence. While the wholesale merchants have been resorting to the 
larger co-operative sources of storing facilities the smaller dis- 
tributors have been condensing space with. a view to meeting 
the hand to mouth needs of the present day markets and economy 
in the cost of conducting business. 


Paper Distributors To Dine Congressmen 


For the purpose of promoting favorable legislation and interest- 
ing the congressional representatives in the Philadelphia district 
in the proposed changes effective for second and third class mail 
matter, the Quaker City distributors will on January 9 give a 
dinner to the seven Congressmen from this section. While it has 
not been definitely decided where the dinner will be given it is 
possible that the Poor Richard Club will be selected. The plan 
of giving the dinner to the legislative body was fostered by the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association upon the suggestion of 
Norbert A. Considine, of the Paper house of Pennsylvania, who 
represented George W. Ward, of the D. L. Ward Company. Mr. 
Considine took up the matter at the Quarterly Meeting of the 
Association held last Friday when he laid before the members a 
letter from Mr. Ward asking him to secure action and support 
of the measure through financial aid from the paper distributors. 
Mr. Ward is now sojourning in Tucson, Arizona, where he is re- 
siding for the next six months in order to regain his health and 
recovery from a sinus infection. Upon the suggestion of Mr. 
Considine, a committee was appointed to arrange’ for a dinner 
for the seven Congressmen from this district, comprising the fol- 
lowing paper men:—N. A. Considine, chairman; Simon Walter, 
S. Walter, Inc.; W. S. Wilcox, Wilcox, Walter, Furlong Com- 
pany; Irwin Megargee, Curtis and Brothers, and Joseph Miller, 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 

Besides the congressmen there will be representatives of the 
various industries interested in the use of mail of this classifica- 
tion and leaders in the printing, advertising, mercantile and other 
trades where extensive use of mail matter is essential with full 
attendance from the fine paper division. While Simon Walter 
is not directly associated with the Philadelphia fine paper dis- 
tributive trade, his services have been volunteered because of his 
strong political standing in the community and his affiliation with 
the City Councils and other civic, social, fraternal and political 
bodies of importance. Mr. Walter has expressed his willingness 
to give substantial support to the cause and will secure other 
influential backing in aiding the Direct Mail Users organization 
in securing corrective legislative action for consumers of mail 
matter. This organization has been waging a three year battle 
in behalf of the measure and it is believed that when the seven 
Congressmen are shown the importance of those back of the 
movement with the large number of voters, in excess of 30,000, 
who are directly involved in use of mail matter of this class, they 
will be more favorably inclined in its behalf. The various groups 
of mail users represented at the coming dinner will bring statis- 
tics to show the large population of voters concerned in the re- 
turn to the 1914 rates and their influences in the business world 
generally, and the necessity for lower postal matter in promot- 
ing these enterprises. 

At this meeting Mr. Considine took up the matter of financial 
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OW comes the conditioner for wet felts—- ‘% 
a Vickery Conditioner backed by the same 
careful, sound engineering development that has 
led to the conditioning of the press felts of the 
world by the Vickery Felt Conditioner. 


Ask us about the Vickery Wet Felt Conditioner. 
BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


South Walpole 
Massachusetts 
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support by paper men and received the pledges of the distributors 
who already have sent in their checks in 100 per cent representa- 
tion of the local fine paper trade and its support of the measure. 


Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. Opens Eastern Office 


Effective on January 1, the Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation of 
Hopewell, Va., will establish an Eastern sales office in the Laf- 
ayette Building, 437 Chestnut street. The Hummel-Ross Corpora- 
tion, manufacturers of No. 1 Hopewell kraft and all sulphate 
boards will feature its eastern territory sales of these products in 

- the Philadelphia office. The Philadelphia branch of the corporation 
will be established under Thomas C. Hanna, who will look after 
the handling of sales in the g:\ eral eastern territory. Announce- 
ments of the opening of the news sales office were mailed to the 
trade January 1. 


Sefton Mfg. Co.’s New Manager 

With the new year the Philadelphia offices of the Sefton Manu- 
facturing Company, located at 276 Drexel Building, will be placed 
under a new manager through the promotion of the former ex- 
ecutive M. S. Dilts, who has been assigned to management of the 
Newark, N. J. branch of the company. The local branch will be 
placed under the direction of R. E. Davis, who has been associated 
with the firm for more than fifteen years and who is thoroughly 
experienced in the manufacturing end of the business as well as the 
selling. He was formerly superintendent of one of the plants of 
the company. The new manager assumes his duties with the 
coming week. 

Thomas W. Price Co. in Christmas Celebration 

Yuletide greetings and the hospitality of the members of the 
firm of the Thomas W. Price Company, 503 Ludlow street, were 
combined in the celebration held at headquarters Christmas Eve: 
With Thomas R. Fort and his son and associate in the concern, 
Norman W. Fort, extending in true Christmas spirit the entire 
afternoon was given over to the many diversions provided in the 
program of song, musical numbers and other entertainment by 
talent from the staff of employees. Following the dinner served 
beneath the holly and cedar garlands that adorned the second 
floor for the occasion, there was the distribution of the customary 
Christmas mementos by the members of the firm. A large Christ- 
mas tree was erected in the space alloted for the Yuletide festiv- 
ities and from it gifts for each of the 90 employees were sus- 
pended and distributed by the officials of the company. The enter- 
tainment was arranged under the direct personal supervision of 
W. W. Simmon, who also participated in the festivities as Master 
of Ceremonies. 

Local Executives Attend Sales Conferences 

Executives of the Philaaelphia offices of paper manufacturers 
and converters who during the closing days of the month and the 
early part of the new -year attended the annual sales conferences 
of their respective firm were E. L. Kelley, of Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Company, with offices in the Drexel Building, 
and Harlan G. Greeson, who represents the Frank B. Sayford 
Paper Company, with local branch in the Public Ledger Building. 
Mr. Kelley spent the week in the mills of the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., where the annual 
sales convention prevailed throughout the past week. Mr. Gree- 
son will be present at the annual sales meetings of the Frank 
B. Sayford Company in Brooklyn, N. Y. to be held January 4. 


Portland Envelope Co. Using Local Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT} 

Porttanp, Ore., December 30, 1927—The Portland ~Envelope 
Company, which recently started operations in Portland, for the 
manufacture of all kinds of envelopes is using the products of 
the St. Helens mill at St. Helens for its heavy envelopes, this mill 
being one that specializes in kraft paper production; and the 
white and light colored kinds of paper used by the company are 
procured from the Oregon Pulp and Paper Co.’s plant at. Salem. 
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Recent Kraft Prices Explained 


New York, December 30, 1927. 
The Editor, Paper Trape JouRNAL: 


In your December 22 issue of the Paper Trave JourNat, paige 

eighteen, under the caption “Northern Mills Meet Southern Kraft 
Prices,” you have printed the following statement : 
“One of the largest nationally known bag and paper corpora- 
tions came into the market here last week with an attractive 
proposition on its krafts one quarter cent per pound below that 
of the southern made product and with the: lower freight rate 
which it is able to provide there is another one quarter cent saved, 
a total of one half cent below previous offers from the south.” 


We have reason to believe that this statement refers to a few 
sales made by the Union Bag and Paper Corporation. These 
sales, however, were job lots consisting of many odd sizes and 
slow moving stock which we have had on hand for some time. 

Your statement gives the impression that the latest price on south- 
ern kraft paper has been cut still further by a representative 
southern mill, whereas this is not the case; and it occurred to 
us that you might want to correct this impression. Our anxiety 
is not a result of what anyone will think of us—on the contrary 
it is a desire to have manufacturers and jobbers alike know the 
truth with respect to market conditions. 

For your information, our own position is simply this: We 
have withdrawn the sale of kraft paper in counter rolls and 
sheets, so we have not offered any kraft paper below Southern 
Kraft prices except a few job lots. We are making kraft paper 
for sale in jumbo rolls only. The price on this paper is five 
cents a pound f.o.b. mill for one grade, and five and one-half 
cents a pound f.o.b. mill for another grade. Both grades, how- 
ever, are made of 100 per cent kraft pulp. The five cent grade is 
known as No. 1 Drum Head Kraft, and the five and one-half 
cent grade is known as No. 1 Monogram Kraft. 


Very truly yours, 
Avex Caper, Vice-Pres., 
Union Bag and Paper Corp. 


Virginia Waste Paper Co. To Open at Roanoke 


ROANOKE, Va., January 3, 1928—The Virginia Waste Paper 
Company, headed by William Shavin, of Dayton, Ohio, and 
William Friedman, of Springfield, Ohio, will open for business 
here about the fifteenth of this month in a three-story building 
situated at the corner of Sixth street and Shenandoah avenue, 
N. W., it was announced last week by the industrial manager of 
the Chamber of Commerce, H. E. Mecredy. It will deal in waste 
paper, junk of all kinds, and used materials, but principally in 
waste paper. 

The company specializes in securing the paper from school 
children who bring magazines and old papers to their school 
buildings where they are collected and paid for by the concern. 
Usually the profit makes a substantial donation for some worthy 
cause. The members of the concern explained, more fully, that 
they would buy papers from stores, factories, homes, churches, 
schools, 6r anyone who has sufficient paper to sell. 

A considerable amount of the paper will be used for the manu- 
facture of automobile tires, while better grades of paper ‘are 
manufactured from the paper scrap and rags which are collected. 

Representatives of the concern held a conference with Mr. 
Mecredy yesterday morning relative to the business opening here. 
Both Mr. Shevin and Mr. Friedman are experienced in the busi- 
ness, it was declared. For twelve years they were connected with © 
the Dayton Paper Stock Company which carried on a similar 
business in the Ohio city. 


The company to be located here will either collect the paper 
themselves, or buy it at the store where it will be graded, baled 
and shipped to the mills for conversion into marketable products. 
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Baile 
Nesters 


Sixty-four of the seventy stations in operation or under construction in the United States and 
Canada using the central preparation type of pulverized fuel system as listed in the August, 1927 re- 
port of the N.E.L.A. Prime Movers Committee on Pulverized Fuel, use Bailey Meters to guide the 
operators in efficient boiler control. 

Pulverized coal passes through a boiler furnace in a very few seconds so that the exact amount 
of air must be supplied each instant. The Air Flow Recorder of the Bailey Boiler Meter responds 
immediately to every change in the rate of air supply, and shows whether the amount is correct for 
best combustion efficiency. 

Bailey Meters record Steam Flow, Air Flow, rate of coal feed, Flue Gas Temperature and other 
important factors. They also indicate primary air pressure, secondary air pressure, furnace draft, 
uptake draft and other factors needed in boiler operation. This explains why Bailey Meter Equip- 
ment is being selected for all important pulverized coal installations now going on. 


See the Bailey Meter Exhibit—Booth No. 213-215 at the Chicago Power Show 


BAILEY METER CO. 


lO56 IVANHOE RD. CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Bailey Meter Company Limited, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Paper Business “Marking Time” in Chicago 


Due Mainly to Inventory Period Orders Are Rather Small at Present and Shelves Are Well 
Cleaned—Conditions in Fine Paper Market Look Materially Better and Increased De- 
mand is Looked for Immediately—News Print Industry Enjoyed Big Holiday Demand 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, January 2, 1928.—Chicago paper houses are more or 
less marking time. Orders are said to be rather small but this 
characteristic is laid to the fact that the inventory season is ap- 
proaching and the shelves well cleaned. The activity in buying 
does, however, augur well for the first part of 1928. In the fine 
paper business the expected increase in demand is looked for 
immediately. Though progress is expected to be slow for a time 
conditions look materially better. Book is fair with handlers 
waiting until after inventory for extended activity. News print 
had a big holiday season. 


Net Profit Control 

One of the outstanding features of 1928 will probably be the 
results of the study made by the National Paper Trade Associa- 
tion and subsidiary organizations in net profit control. The 
paper merchants in Chicago are particularly active in their in- 
vestigation of this problem. Operating formulas hitherto un- 
known to wholesalers in general are expected to aid in the gen- 
eral tone of business. 

The intelligent use of these formulas will undoubtedly elim- 
inate a large portion of guess work from the field of wrapping 
paper merchandising and should materially improve not only the 
net profits of individual merchants and wrapping paper salesmen 
but also competitive relationships throughout the entire trade. 
A cost factor is being developed adapted from the work of the 
Survey Committee of the Wrapping Paper Division to deter- 
mine the cost of doing business on individual sales. 

Beaver Products Plant Damaged by Fire 

The Beaver Products Company experienced a very disastrous 
fire Christmas Eve at their plant at 49th street and Oakley ave- 
nue, Chicago. The shingle warehouse and storage shed as well 
as the wallboard warehouse were totally destroyed with a total 
loss entailing approximately $150,000. It is not expected, how- 
ever, that this disaster will have any bearing on keeping up the 
good service always given by the company nor any delay in get- 
ting out the unshipped cars on hand. 


Beaver Products Annual Banquet 


The annual banquet for factory employees of the Beaver 
Products Company was held at the plant, 49th and Oakley, 
Chicago, Wednesday, December 21. E. C. Otis, superintendent, 
acted as master of ceremonies, giving the address of welcome to 
the employees and stating that, on this occasion, he considered 
himself as their guest. An interesting program was carried out, 
including interesting talks by M. G. O'Reilly, recently appointed 
sales manager for the Chicago District; Mr. Greybar, Mr. Nor- 
ris, Mr. Lenz, Mr. Hempel, Mr. Meyers, Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Mc- 
Fall, Mr. Satola and Mr. Hall each giving interesting sidelights 
on the accomplishments of their various: departments. 

Mr. O’Reilly stressed the need of co-operation all down the 
line as instrumental in the success of the Beaver Products Com- 
pany, remarking that 1927 was the best year the factory had 
ever experienced, a fact brought about by constant effort to im- 
prove each step in production. “If you are looking for more 
business,” Mr. O’Reilly said, “the matter rests as much in your 
hands as it does in the hands of the Sales Department.” 

Mr. Otis terminated the dinner with a forceful talk summing 
up the reasons for the progress made by the Beaver Products 
Company. He urged that every employee realize that co-opera- 
tion on his part in each individual task would result in “more 


. 


business, more pay checks and larger pay checks for the men.” 
Mr. Otis complimented Mr. O'Reilly on the accomplishments of 
the past season and voiced the hope that every man in the 
organization make an effort to make 1928 better than 1927. 

The annual banquet for the factory employees is a yearly 
feature at the Beavcr Products Company. The enthusiasm of 
the men, the straightforwardness of the executives and the co- 
operation expressed by all is a splendid reason why that big 
organization is able to instill a fine spirit in the personnel of its 
organization. 

News of the Trade 

Edgar A. Hall, Jr., general manager of the Pilcher-Hamilton 
Company, Chicago, returned December 29 from a trip to Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Mr. Hall addressed the employees of the Paper 
Supply Comany of that city at their annual dinner December 
28. Mr. Hall is a speaker of sterling ability and his talk on the 
character and future of the paper industry in relation to the men 
in that business was very well received. 

W. F. Nackie, president of the Nackie Paper Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and Edward J. Schmidt, vice-president and treas- 
urer of Parker, Thomas & Tucker, Chicago, became grand- 
fathers simultaneously Friday, December 23, when they were 
given a Christmas present of fine healthy boys. It was quite a 
coincidence in the lives of these two friends and both are wear- 
ing plenty of smiles this week. Both babies and both mothers 
are coming along in exceptionally fine shape. 

Forest Paterson, of the Flambeau Paper Company, Park 
Falls, Wis., is spending a few days in Chicago after a short va- 
cation at his home in Galesburg, Ill. Mr. Patterson, connected 
with the mills at Flambeau, visited in Chicago at the offices of 
J. H. Coy, sales representative of the Flambeau Paper Company. 


Pulp Mill For Southwestern Colorado 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Denver, Col. December 30, 1927—While the names of the Wis- 
consin parties interested have not been given out, engineers have 
been spending some time in Montezuma county Colorado and 
have shipped samples of spruce and aspen wood to the labora- 
tories for specific tests and if the wood proves suitable, Mancos 
Colorado on the Denver & Rio Grande Southern railroad expects 
to get a large pulp mill. Saw mills are prominent in that sec- 
tion and the wood resulting in wastage is si.eable and there is 
also an abundance of the standing trees from West Mancos to 
the San Miguel basin, sixty miles. It is understood that the 
New Mexico Lumber Company, of McPhee is helping the Wis- 
consin folks in their investigations and are the unes who sug- 
gested the investigation and location of the pulp mill. 


Rochester Paper Co. Builds Addition 
Rocuester, Mich, January 3, 1928—The Rochester Paper 
Company, manufacture of blotting paper, has completed the erec- 
tion of a substantial addition to its plant. 
A new Black & Clawson 60 inch Paster has been installed and 


production of a complete line of Enamel blotting is to be offered 
to the trade on January 1. 


The Rochester Paper Company is a comparatively new mill 
having been organized in September 1926, The officials of this 
company, when interviewed, stated that the mill had been kepi 


full of business all year and that for the initial year in business 
a splendid record had been made. 
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Toronto Paper Trade Looks For Excellent Year 


Forthcoming Twelve Months Period Being Faced With Large Measure of Courage and Confi- 
dence as Canada Appears to be on Verge of Industrial Boom—Annual Meetings of Vari- 
ous Paper Organizations Expected to Show Considerable Increase in Turnover 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., January 2, 1928—The month just closed has been 
a fair one in the paper trade. Business during December in 
spite of the holiday season, was very satisfactory and the out- 
look for 1928 is considered promising. In all the warehouses of 
jobbers the staffs have been busy during the last few days taking 
stock. The decks have been cleared for action and early this 
month representatives will set forth on another year’s activity. 

It is expected that the annual meetings of the various com- 
panies which will be held shortly, will show a considerable in- 
crease in turn over from last year. Orders have been harder to 
secure but many concerns are stimulating sales, not only by 
direct-by-mail publicity, special literature, various advertising 
plans, etc., but many salesmen are now on a commission basis 
which will incite them to more concentration and aggressiveness. 
This plan of fixing a sales quota and giving a bonus, or certain 
percentage, over and above the amount set, either in the shape 
of an extra monthly return, or a check at the end of the season, 
has worked out satisfactorily in the past and greater results are 
expected from the system for the coming season. 

During the Yuletide period a number of business concerns 
held reunions and on Saturday, December 24, at noon, several 
presentations were made accompanied by best wishes for the 
future of each member of the various organizations. 

1927, on the whole, was a very fair year for everyone con- 
nected with the paper trade, and 1928 is being faced with a 
larger measure of courage and confidence, as it is generally 
believed that Canada is on the verge of an industrial boom 
and commercial expansion which, though long delayed, ap- 
pears to be very close at hand. 


Activity in Paper Box Trade \ 

The paper box industry during the past year showed very 
good results. The fall and early winter months have been par- 
ticularly good and helped in a measure to make up for the 
rather slack summer period. The trade is engaged in making 
more set-up boxes than ever before and the outlook for the 
coming year is promising. Most of the manufacturers have 
made some money during 1927. All lines of cartons, including 
corrugated boxes, have been active of late and are selling well 
at present. One feature of the paper box trade has been the 
gradual replacement of the wooden container by the paper box 
product. The volume of the Christmas trade was better than it 
has been for years. 

During the past month representatives of the industry waited 
upon the Tariff Board at. Ottawa in support of a demand for 
tariff protection.. The result now awaits the decision of the 
federal government. Many cases were presented and compari- 
sons made in proof of the handicaps under-which Canadian pro- 
ducers and the printing trades labor, due to the easy entrance 
of foreign goods into Canada. If the government approves the 
proposed changes it will be welcome news to the industry and 
the allied trades of printing and book-binding. Board manufac- 
turers have been very busy during 1927 and fine progress is being 
made on the construction of the new plant of the Canadian 
Paperboard Company in Toronto. 


Fair Outlook For Pulp Wood 


Cossette & Champoux, Ltd, of Makamik, who are dealers in 
lumber and pulp wood, say that the outlook for the coming year 
is good and the demand is fair. Production is likely to be de- 
creased. This firm expects to cut about 2,000,000 feet this win- 


. 


ter which is 100 pecent. more than last year. No trouble has 
been experienced in getting labor and camp activities are larg- 
er than previous years. The big mill of the Pontiac Lumber 
and Pulp Company has closed down and rumor has it that 
another plant in that district will not resume operations in the 
spring. The mill of Cossette & Champoux was destroyed by 
fire recently but this will not occasion any delay as rebuilding 
operations are being carried on. The firm had some insurance 
which partly covers the loss. 
Staff Held Jolly Reunion 

The staff of the United Paper Mills, Ltd, Toronto, held a sup- 
per and sales conference at the King Edward Hotel on Decem- 
ber 29. Plans for the coming year’s activity were discussed and 
several important business matters taken up. R. I. Finlay, 
president, presided, and among those in attendance were,—W. 
W. Howell, manager of the new branch of the company in Lon- 
don, Ont., and Ken Walsh and Lou Mitchell of the Hamilton 
branch. After the social and business proceedings, the jolly 
company enjoyed several hours at five-pin bowling. 


Invites Conference in Trade Problems 


W .P. Bennett, former President of the Canadian Paper Box 
Manufacturers’ Association, and also former head of the Rudd 
Paper Box Company, Toronto, who is now a manufacturers’ 
agent at 21 King street east, Toronto, sent out an attractive 
message to the trade at Christmas time in which he invited 
those interested to talk over with him the question of sales and 
profits for 1928, along with any packaging problems. 

Paper Box Employees Dined ' 

The seventh annual frolic of the staff of the F. W. Fisher 
Company, paper box manufacturers, Toronto, was held one eve- 
ning recently. Following a splendid supper the employees en- 
joyed a dance at the plant. Mr. Fisher, head of the organiza- 
tion, was warmly congratulated on the generous manner in 


which he had treated his workers both at the gathering and 
during the past year. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


F. F. Arnoldi, sales manager of the Canadian Paperboard 
Company, Montreal, was a recent caller upon the trade in 
Toronto. 

G. D. Falkenberg, of Price Bros. & Co., Ltd., Quebec City, 
paid a visit to the trade in Toronto during the past few days. 

Sir Charle Gordon, of Montreal, who is a director of Provin- 
cial Paper, Ltd., Toronto, has been elected president of the Bank 
of Montreal. 

W. S. Hodge, who is now manager of the Toronto office of 
the Hodge-Sheriff Paper Company, accompanied by H. A. 
Goldsbrough, sales manager, was in Peterboro and other sec- 
tions of Eastern Ontario calling upon the trade. 

An extra provincial license has been granted to the Algonquin 
Lumber Company, Ltd., to carry on business in Ontario and 
to expend within the province a sum not exceeding $44,000. 
Patrick K. Halpin, of Prescott, Ont., has been appointed attor- 
ney for the company. 

Good progress is being made on the new board plant of 
Dominion Boxboard, Ltd., Toronto, which is being built on th 
harbor front. The walls are now up. The mem hi: wore is 
55x400 feet; the stamp and finish stamp mill see © ate” 
120x660 feet. All the buildings are of o : 
of concrete, steel and brick. 
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Selling Newport and Acme Wood Rosin 
in Drums Meets Buyers’ Demand for 
Rosin on a Net Weight Basis 
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Also NEWPORT and ACME WOOD 
ROSIN are designed to meet buyers’ 
demand, either of them being well 
suited to the manufacture of various 


essential products. 


This desirable situation is due to many 
years of persistent chemical researci 
and intensive study of manufacturing 
needs, by a most able group of chem- 
ists working in conjunction with 
manufacturers who require rosin con- 
taining specific properties. 


Such cooperation has succeeded in de- 
veloping wood rosin to its present 
state of usefulness among paper mak- 
ers and we are happy to note the 
large volume of Newport and Acme 
Wood Rosin that is being profitably 


consumed by the great paper making 
industry. . 


The cleanliness and uniformity of Newport and Acme Wood Rosin insures uniform size. 


Mr. E. V. Romaine and qualified assistants are helping paper makers to a 
broader understanding in the beneficial use of Newport and Acme Wood Rosin. 


Write any company office asking for this service, or direct to the Technical 


Department, North Side Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
90 West Street McCormick Bldg. 756 North 4th St. 


CINCINNATI, O. NEW ORLEANS, LA. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
North Side Bank Bldg. Audubon Bldg. Packard Bldg. 


The oldest and largest organization in the world exclusively engaged in marketing 
“Steam Distilled Wood Turpentines,” Pine Oils, and Wood Rosin. 


Laboratories at Cincinnati, O., Pensacola, Fla., and De Quincy, La. 
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News of the Paper Industry in Wisconsin 


S. & S. Paper Products Co., of Cudahy, Plans Larger Production After Litigation is Finally De- 
cided—tIzaak Walton League, Civic Organizations, and Others to Raise Objections Before 
rederal Power Commission Against Conversion of Scenic Falls Into Power Sites 


[FROM OUR REGULAR’ CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeton, Wis., January 2, 1928.—Plans for a larger production 
are being made by the S. and S. Paper Products Company, of 
Cudahy, Wis., largely as the result of the end of litigation 
which has hampered the concern’s progress. 

Judgment recent was awarded Frank Szutowski, owner of the 
plant, by the United States Court of Appeals, Chicago, in a 
suit brought by the Sealright Caps, Inc., of Oswego Falls, N. Y. 
The latter charged infringement of patents, and the former was 
able to sustain his contention that he is the inventor of the milk 
bottle caps his plant is making, known as the “Sealproof.” 

Production was virtually stopped last year when the Federal 
Court of Milwaukee, Wis., rendered judgment in favor of the 
New York concern and also issued an injunction restraining the 
S. and S. Paper. Products Company from making further caps. 
The higher court reversed the decision. 


Water Power Fight 


Wisconsin’s latest water power fight is centered on three 
large dams which it is possible to construct on the Wolf River 
within the Menominee Indian reservation. These sites are about 
halfway between the Fox River Valley and the Wisconsin River 
Valley, the chief centers of the paper industry. 

In a hearing which is to be held within the next few months 
by the Federal Power Commission, objections will be heard 
from the Izaak Walton League, civic organizations and others 
to the converting of the scenic falls of the river into power 
sites. 

This fight naturally is waged against the Wisconsin Power 
and Light Company, a subsidiary of the Insull interests of Chi- 
cago, as this utility has constructed a dam on the Wolf River 
several miles below the reservation and also has been granted 
a federal permit to make a power survey'within the Indian do- 
main. The permit precludes surveys by any other company for 
three years. 

Pulp and Paper Making Classes 

About one hundred paper makers will be enrolled in pulp 
and paper making classes which will be started January 10 at 
Wausau, Wis. The course is sponsored by the Wausau Voca- 
tional school and the paper mills in an effort to amplify the 
training of employees and give them a better understanding 
of production in general as related to their particular work. 

Of Personal Interest 

Among the personal news of the industry is the announcement 
that W. E. Nash, sales manager of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, Port Edwards, Wis., is able to be about in a wheel 
chair. He was critically hurt recently when struck by an auto- 

nobile. 

It is announced also that E. H. Murphy, of the Menasha 
Printing and Carton Company, Menasha, Wis., is recovering. 
He has been ill from ptomaine poison caused by contaminated 
food. Mrs. Murphy and two friends of the family died from the 
effects of the: poison. 

Three men were injured in a recent accident at the paper mil 
of the Falls Manufacturing Company, Oconto, Wis., but all will 
recover. The men were hoisting a disc with a chain block, 
and were struck by the disc when the timber from which the 
block was suspended broke. John Mount fractured a section 
of the lower end of his spine, Robert Damp had a leg badly 
lacerated and John Mikesh was bruised on the shoulder. 

John Kramer, who holds a record as an employee of the 


- 


Marinete and Menominee Paper Company, Marinette, Wis., died 
at his home this !ast week. He worked for the company for 
forty-three years without loss of a day’s time for accident or 
illness. He recently was presented with a purse by the company 
when he retired last fall. 

Edmund Fitzgerald, who recently moved to Appleton, Wis., 
from Milwaukee, Wis., has purchased the home of Leslie Sen- 
senbrenner. Mr. Fitzgerald is associated with the Combined 
Locks Paper Company. Mr. Sensenbrenner recently was trans- 
ferred by the Kimberly-Clark Company to Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
to become manager of the mill there. 


Disposal of Waste Material 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., January 3, 1928—A bill has been intro- 
duced in the House by Representative Browne of Wisconsin “to 
provide for the conduct of scientific investigations by the Forest 
Service to discover economically practical methods of the dis- 
posal of the waste materials of pulp and paper mills without 
polluting streams, and for other purposes.” The bill, which has 
been referred to the Committee on Agriculture, is as follows: 

“That the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, be, 
and is hereby, authorized and directed to conduct scientific ex- 
periments, investigations, and research to discover economically 
practical methods of the disposal of the sulphite waste liquor, 
mill effluent, and other waste materials from pulp and paper mills 
which will avoid the pollution of streams and other waters. Sec. 
2. That in the conduct of such scientific experiments, investiga- 
tions, and research the Forest Service, with the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, may cooperate with any State agencies 
and private organizations which are interested in the solution of 
the problem of the disposal of the waste materials from pulp and 
paper mills without polluting streams, and, under the terms of the 
Act of June 30, 1914 (Thirty-eighth Statutes at Large, page 430), 
may utilize any sums of money which may be contributed by such 
State agencies or private organizations for this purpose. 

Sec. 3. That the sum of $50,000, to be immediately available and 
to continue available until the close of the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, be, and is hereby, appropriated, from the moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture for the conduct of scientific experi- 
ments, investigations, and research upon the disnosal of the waste 
materials from pulp and paper mills. 


Wins Howard Smith Paper Mills Prize 

A Winnipeg printing concern, the Public Press, Ltd., in com- 
petition with all Canadian publishers and printers, has captured 
the $250.00 prize offered by the Howard Smith Paper Mills, one 
of Canada’s largest paper manufacturers, for the most noteworthy 
accomplishment of printing, from Halifax to 
1927. 

Competition was so keen and the entries so numerous and var- 
ied, that the committee, composed of a leading printer and a lead- 
ing advertising agency and merchandising specialist, gave con- 
siderable thought to the varied exhibits before arriving at a de- 
cision. 

The exhibit of the Public Press was a complete mailing cam- 
paign for Henry Bros. Ltd., Dyers and-Cleaners of Winnipeg, 
and was created, designed and completely manufactured in Win- 
nipeg. 
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Outlook for News Print Industry in Camada 


- Various Powerful Mergers and Consolidations of Sales Interests Have Prevented Market From 
Being Over-Supplied—Utmost Caution Wili Have To Be Exercised in 1928, Particularly 
in Keeping Down Costs—Output of Two New Mills Practically Contracted For 


: MonrtreaL, Que., January 2, 1928—The most hopeful indication 
in the news print industry in Canada at the opening of the New 
Year is the tendency towards co-operation in preventing the mar- 
ket from being over-supplied. There are no signs of an immediate 
improvement in the market itself, and the opinion is that the ut- 
most caution will have to be exercised in 1928, particularly in the 
direction of keeping down costs, if the increasing productions ca- 
pacity is not to work a crisis for many mills, and indeed for the 
industry itself. The wisdom of the various powerful mergers 
which have been brought about, together with the consolidation of 
interests in the selling end of the business is becoming more and 
more apparent every day. But the fact remains that independent 
mills continue to come into production, complicating the situation 
with the necessity that confronts them of having a place in the 
sun. For"instance, it would appear that, in view of the way in 
which production is being kept to about 80 per cent of capacity 
in the old established mills, there would be no room in the mar- 
ket for the products of the two big new mills which have just come 
up to production in Quebec Province, namely the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Company’s mill in Quebec City and the Lake St. 
John Power and Paper Company’s mill on the Mistassini river. 
The former, it is expected, will reach a production of 500 tons 
of news print early this year, and it is somewhat comforting to the 
other mill to learn that the company holds large contracts with 
the Rothermere newspapers in Great Britain, so that the full out- 
put of the mills will not find its way to the American market. 
The Lake St. John Power and Paper Company’s output is stated 
to have been contracted for a long-term basis. The mill will 
soon be producing 220 tons of news print per day, with a prospec- 
tive expansion to 440 tons. Every week seems to bring news of some 
addition to existing capacity for production. Thus hardly had the 
news of the two big mills coming into operation in Quebec been 
discounted than a dispatch is published in the papers announcing 
that crews are working day and night rushing to completion the 
news print mill of the Great Lakes Paper Company, at Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., which will have a capacity of 550 tons of news print 
daily. 

And so it goes. Rapidly increasing capacity all the time, with a 
market showing no commensurate improvement. 

The general feeling and policy of those engaged in news print 
production is well expressed by J. E. Patterson, the mill manager 
of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, in a Christmas message 
to the employees, in which he says: 

“The past year has been a very difficult one in the manufacture 
of paper. With new mills being built and new machines coming 
into production, there has been a large increase in output all over 
the country, with the result that the market has been over-stocked. 
This has meant universal shortage of orders, consequently keen 
competition for business. The situation was such as to cause a 
danger of a cut in the price of the finished product. 

“The only way to meet this situation was by strict attention to 
the iast cent in cost so that the cost per ton would be reduced to a 
minimum, and also to pay even greater attention to quality. 

“Tt is satisfaction to know that our efforts, the efforts of all the 
men in the mill have been successful, but we are not yet out of 
the woods. We must all bend every energy to still further de- 
crease costs, increase production per unit, and above all still further 
reduce waste. 

“When times are good, when everything is going well and the 
market is absorbing everything that the mills can produce, the 
small wastes here and there in the mill, are hardly noticeable; but 


when production more than meets demand, as is the case at pres- 
ent, these wastes, although small in themselves, become a very im- 
portant factor in the situation and spell the difference between 
profit and loss in operation. 

“I wish to take this opportunity of thanking you all for the 
splendid loyalty you have shown in every department of the mill. 
Even the newer men became quickly imbued with this spirit of 
loyalty, and our showing during the year is in great part due to 
this fact. 

“From a close study of the situation, past and present, I feel 
that I can confidently predict a somewhat brighter outlook for 
1928.” 

Spanish River Mortgage Bonds 


It is stated here that the 8 per cent general mortgage bonds of 
Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills are likely to be called after 
May 1, next, at 105, as a result of the Spanish-Abitibi merger. 

The last annual balance sheet of the Spanish Company showed 
that these bonds were outstanding to an amount of $2,749,500. The 
company also has three senior issues in the hands of the public, 
one of which is an obligation of the company and the other two 
are obligations of two subsidiaries, namely the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Company, and the Lake Superior Paper Company. These are 
both wholly-owned subsidiaries of Spanish. 

On these three senior issues, the bondholders participate with 
the shareholders to amount equal to 10 per cent. of the sum avail- 
able for preferred and common dividends. Moreover, two of these 
issues are not callable, except for sinking fund purposes. 

Thus Abitibi will not be able to pay off two of these issues 
until maturity. At that time it is possible that all three issues 
underlying the 8 per cent. general mortgage issue may be called. 
The maturity dates of the non-callable issues are not. until 1931, 
so probably no action will be taken until that date, unless the 
new Abitibi management decides to come to an agreement with 
all the Spanish bondholders for the retirement of the bonds at a 
price which would compensate the holders for their share of future 
profits. 

Minas Basin Pulp Company 

Excavation work is now under way at Hantsport, N. S., in con- 
nection with the construction of the pulp mill of the Minas Basin 
Pulp Company. It is expected that the superstructure will be 
completed and the equipment installed by August 1 next. 

The Minas Basin Pulp Company will have an initial capacity 
of 25 tons of ground wood pulp daily, which later may be aug- 
mented. The pulp will be marketed in the United States. Power 
will be obtained from the Avon River Power Company, interests 
in connection with which are financing the pulp mill. 


Changes in Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 


PutLape.puiA, Pa., January 3, 1928—The Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company anaounces the following changes in 
executive organization as of January 1, 1928. 

N. Emory Bartlett, who has been with the company since 
November, 1893, has been elected vice-president, and will also 
continue his duties as general sales agent. 

Y. F. Hardcastle, who has been connected with the Wyan- 
dotte Plant since January, 1910, has also been elected a vice- 
president, and will have charge of the manufacture of the 
chlorine products at the present plants at Wyandote and Me- 
nominee, Mich., and will also superintend the construction of 
the new plant at Tacoma, Wash. 
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~Pulp and Paper A Fundamental Industry 


By Dr. Hugh P. Baker, Secretary, American Paper and Pulp Association 


An announcement by one of the leading New York dailies a 
week or two ago that it had used a thousand tons of news print 
paper in the printing of a single Sunday edition is an interesting 


emphasis of the part which paper is playing in the daily lives _ 


of the people. From the kitchen to the counting house to the 
great industrial plants paper is being used in ever increasing 
quantities. Last year the per capita consumption of news print 
paper in this country was over 58 pounds, of book paper 23 
pounds, of wrapping paper 23 pounds, of paper board more than 
60 pounds, and altogether there was a total per capita consump- 
tion of over 200 pounds of paper. This is more than twice the 
per capita consumption of any other nation. 
' We use paper as one of the ordinary things of life, accepting 
it as a continuous necessity, with little or no thought of the labor 
. and the money and the brains which have been used to produce 
it. My neighbor, a suburban commuter, lays down his paper money 
to buy a paper railroad ticket, gets on to the train and opens his 
newspaper, is reminded of something that he must do during the 
day, and takes out his note book and with a paper pencil jots down 
@ note. If he is in the smoker he may take out his paper-wrapped 
cigarettes and use a paper match to light one. On his desk he 
finds a stack of letters on papers of great variety and distinction, 
and as he dictates replies the notes are made in a paper note book 
and then transmitted on to the machine on more paper and still 
jmore paper, and so on through the day. If he gives any thought 
to paper it may be that the texture, the color, or the grade do 
not suit him or he is attracted by a beautiful bit of advertising 
on an especially fine piece of paper» He gives little or no con- 
sideration tc the fact that an industry with a capital of over 
ia billion and a half dollars is back of the paper when he is 
‘using from morning to night, and that this industry is calling 
upon the forests from Maine to Oregon, upon the cotton fields 
tof the South and upon the flax fields of the North Central 
istates for raw materials for the manufacture of pulp, and then 
with great skill turns this pulp into paper which is finally brought 
{to his hand for daily use. 
{ It is hoped that in this brief paper it may be possible to iell 
‘something of the fascinating story of the great industry which 
produces a necessity—paper—which is so interwoven in the routine 
of our daily lives that we could not continue as a great industrial 
nation without it. 
Growth of the Paper Industry in the United States 
For more than 100 years after the permanent settlement of this 
country it is. probable that no paper of any kind was produced 
by the Colonies. Paper was expensive and a luxury and was 
used by the well-to-do only, for limited correspondence and in 
the form of books. All of the paper used by the Colonists for 
the first 100 years, whether for correspondence, books or wall 
paper, came from the old country, largely from England. As the 
desire for greater independence from manufactured goods produced 
in the old country gradually developed simple beginnings in the 
industry were made. In 1690 the first paper mill was licensed 
to operate at Germantown, Pa. A part‘of the original building 
of this mill still stands in Fairmont Park in Philadelphia. Thz 
most primitive methods of producing handmade paper were used 
in this mill and pounds were turned out where tons are produced 
today. Within a few years one or two small mills were started 
in Massachusetts but not until after the Revolution was any 


real effort made in this country to produce paper for our own 


needs. : 
During the Revolution some exceedingly interesting appeals 
were made to the people, both by the Continental Congress and 


et before the Syracuse Association of Credit Men, December 13, 


~ 


by the officers of the Army, to save their rags that there might 
be paper made in sufficient quantities to meet the needs of the 
Army and of the new government. 

Between 1800 and 1865 the industry grew steadily but at no 
time were the mills able to supply all of-our paper needs. At 
the beginning and for many years mills were located at points 
and in communities where water power was available and where 
there was an abundant supply of good clean water for process. 
Not until wood came to be used in the industry was the location 
of mills in reference to supplies of raw materials a prime con- 
sideration. 


Raw Materials for the Industry 

The paper industry is the only great industry of the coun.ry 
which has changed its raw material within a human generation. 
Until after the Civil War all paper made in this country was 
produced from cotton and linen rags. In the late sixties certain 
processes for the reduction of wood to pulp which might be used 
for the manufacture of paper were brought to this country from 
Europe and it was soon found that wood could be used for the 
manufacture of a cheap paper, satisfactory for printing. With the 
knowledge that paper could be made cheaply from wood, and 
with the thought that there were almost inexhaustible supplies 
of wcod, tier: dev loped the iea ci tne cheep nev spaper anu 
the cheap book. It may be said that the great printing presses 
now turning out newspapers in editions running into the hun- 
dres of thousands, and books seemingly unlimited in number, 
were developed as the result of the introduction of wood for 
the manufacture of paper. 

The first pulp produced from wood was crude an poor and it 
was a question for quite a time as to whether wood pulp could 
be used for the making of the better grades of paper. Gradually, 
however, investigation and research brought the refinement of 
pulp and toay this refinement has been carried to the point 
where cellulose from wood is in very direct competition with cot- 
ton and wool. 

While more than 90 per cent of the tonnage of paper pro- 
duced in this country annually is made from wood pulp, never- 
theless we are continuing to use large quantities of rags and 
will always use rags for the production of the higher grades 


_of paper where permanency and durability are required. 


> most-satisfactory pulp for the higher grades.of-wood-papers, _ 


The processes by which Wwe reduce wood to pulp are exceed- 
ingly interesting. The soft woods, such as spruce, balsam fir, 
hemlock and certain southern and western softwoods, are ‘the 
woods from which we produce the best grades of pulp. The 


«reason féf this is that the soft woods have a longer fibre, they are 


véry readily reduced to pulp, and give us a pulp of greater 
strength than the hard woods. We are using today five different 
processes for the reduction of wood to pulp. Two of these are 
mechanical>in nature and three are chemical. The most common 
mechanical method is that by which we produce groundwood. 
In this method we simply press a stick of wood against a re- 
volving grindstone which is constantly flooded with water and 
the pulp is produced by abrasive action. This groundwood, or 
mechanical pulp, is low in cost and not particularly strong yet 
can be used very satisfactorily in the manufacture of such 
papers as news print, the cheaper grade of book paper and paper 
board. The second mechanical method is one that has been de- 
veloped recently by the application of the explosive principle in 
the-reduction”* of wood to pulp. This process while in its infan, 


is now being commercially applied. The chemical methods for 
the reduction of wood pulp are known as, sulphate and soda. 
Pulp produced by these methods give us the* strongest and the 
The 
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The Voith Inlet not only is installed on one machine but after being in operation for a 
time, another is installed—and in one mill as many as thirteen. This wide acceptance is 
proof that the Voith Inlet is right—that it is a profit-making piece of equipment. It 
repeats because it performs. 

WR / I E Easy to install and easy to operate, the Voith Inlet will increase production more than 
FOR THIS 10% over the old slice method, depending on drying capacity and the mill’s auxiliary 


BOOKLET 


equipment, producing better paper at a lower cost. Wires last from 10% to 15% longer. 

There are fewer breaks to cause shutdown of paper machines. 

m | The Voith Inlet can be equipped with our perfected Deckling-In Device for adjustment 
\ between deckles. With this device the Voith Inlet allows the operator to deckle-in 

while the paper machine is running—eliminating former inconveniences and increasing 

the tonnage of paper machines. 

Let us show you why over 100 repeat orders have been received on the Voith Inlet. An 

attractive booklet with complete information will be sent upon request. Ask for your 

copy now. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 


Machinery for Paper and Pulp Mills 
APPLETON WISCONSIN 


Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue © Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., Portland, Oregon 
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soda pulp process is most commonly.used in the reduction of 
the hardwoods, such as the. cottonwoods, into pulp. After re- 
duction to pulp the wood -fibers are bleached, beaten and colors 
added previous to being run onto the paper machine. 

The very fact that wood has come into use in the industry 
only within the present generation indicates the future possibil- 
ities of development in the way of refinement of wood pulp for 
the manufacture of commodities that come into direct competi- 
tion with commodities manufactured from cotton and wool. As 
we carry this refinement forward to the point where we get 


pracucally pure cellulose we”are producing a substance that is 


practically of the same character as the céllulose produced from . 


the cotton plant. This refinement of pulp has made possible 
the rapid development of the rayon industry and we are now on 
the way toward the practical production of artificial woolen 
goods from wood cellulose. 


Conserving Raw Materials for the Industry 


While the paper industry is largely a wood-using industry, and 
while it is dependent upon a permanent supply of wood of the 
right character, yet the part which the pulp and paper manufac- 
turer plays in the utilization of our forests is generally mis- 
understood. Last year we used something over six million cords 
of wood for the manufacture of pulp. This represents but four 
per cent of the annual wood cut.in the United States or about 
seven percent of the annual lumber cut. 


The fact that the manufacturer of pulp can use small size trees 
which can be grown on a short rotation has brought him to 
the appreciation of the fact that he can afford as a business 
proposition to grow forests for the production of pulpwood. The 


sevelt ‘wf: this és at today, she paper’ industry is actually. prac- ‘the . past in this country the banker who has been approached’ by 


tising forestry to a much larger extent than any other wood. us- 
ing inustry. Even the so- -called converting mills which buy their 
pulp are beginning to appreciate the fact that if they”are to be 
independent of the foreign pulp market they must assist the 
industry in fortifying itself with a permanent supply of wood. 
The time will come 1: thc ‘4’ velopment of the industry in this 
country when every pulp and paper company of importance will 
own its timber land and produce its own pulp wood. 

For many years some of the hardwoods, so-called, such as 
cotton wood, tulip poplar, etc., have been used for the production 
of soda pulp, which goes largely into the manufacture of book 
paper. It is only recently that it has been determined that 
nearly all hard woods except those containing tannic acid can be 
used for the manufacture of wood pulp. Today increasing quan- 
titles of beech, birch and maple are being used for the manufacture 
of paper. Because of the character of its fibre and for other 
reasons wood will always be used in very great quantities for the 
manufacture of pulp and paper. 


Any discussion of the raw materials used in the manufacture 


of pulp and paper would be incomplete without reference : to 
what are known in the industry as substitutes for the wood, such 
as straw, corn stalks, various grasses, etc. While paper can be 
made from almost any vegetable fibre, and while considerable 
quantities of paper are being made from straw today, it is not 
at all probable that wood will ever be replaced as the principle 
raw material for the industry by these so-called substitutes or 
other annual vegetable crops. Factors which stand in. the way of 
the practical use of these substitutes are expense of collection’ 
in sufficient quantities to keep a modern pulp mill operating 300 
days a year, low yield nites poor character of the fibre after 
reaching pulp form. The use of these substitutes is after alt 
an economic question. A real scarcity of wood in any given 
region might well bring about conditions that would justify 
the use of these substitutes and possibly other materials as well 
for the production of pulp. ‘ 

While considerable quantities of cotton rags are being used for 
the manufacture of the higher grades of paper for use where 
permanency and durability are required, yet only about four per 
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cent of the pulp used for the manufacture of paper in this coun- 
try is made from rags. The reclaiming or the remanufacture 
of old paper is becoming an increasingly important factor in 
the production of certain grades of paper. The conserving of 
supplies of rags and paper stock is not as important a question 
to the paper manufacturer as the conservation of wood supply. 

The extent to which the industry is dependent upon secondary 
raw materials is not generally appreciated. The pulp and paper 
industry is the largest consumer of rosin in the United States. 
It consumes also very large quantities of China clay, sulphur 
alum, casein, chlorine and various dyestuffs. The industry, there- 
fore, has a very definite interest in the naval stores industry 
from which comes rosin; in clay and sulphur deposits; in the 
dairy industry producing casein; and in the dye industry. 

The assurance of a permanent supply of primary and secondary 
raw materials to necessary and fundamental industries, such as 
the pulp and paper industry is of vital importance not only to 
the industry itself but to the consuming public and to the finan- 
cial institutions of the country. It is exceedingly. important to 
the large consumers of the product of the industry and to the 
banks who may be called upon ,to finance the industry that it 


should continue to go forward on a sound and permanent and 
profitable basis. 


In Scandinavia. today when a bank is approached by a pulp 
and papér mill for financial assistance, the first question asked 
by the bank is as to the extent to which the mill is backed by 
well managed forests. In other words, the Scandinavian banker 
looks at the mill through the forest not only because it means 
a permanent supply of raw material, but also because it is the 
most easily liquidated asset of the mill. In too many cas¢s in 


pulp and paper mills, for financial assistance, has failed to ap- 
preciate that a continuous and permanent supply of wood or other 
taw materials had anything to do with the mill. It may well 
‘be that the banker of today in this country is still looking too 
much at plant and ‘personnel and giving too littte cunsideration 


to ‘the factor of a forest managed on the basis of a sustained 


_ yield which may be depended upon to produce a supply of pulp 


wood of a character and at such a cost as to insure profitable op- 
eration of the mill over a period of years. 


Financing the Pulp and Paper Industry 


During the early years of the development of the pulp and 
paper industry in this country mills were small, offen producing 
bur a few hundred: pounds of paper per day.. They were ‘gen- 
erally isolated here and there through the Eastern. states and 
in nearly all cases were owned by an individyal or by a family. 
For many years, and even today with a few of the smalier mills, 
the owner was purchasing agent, manufacturer and metchant. 
His investment in plant and machinery was small and profits 
were often considerable. 


During the past 25 to 50 years this industry has gone through 
much the same development and change in ownership as in other 
American industries. With the passing of the original owners, 
family interest has lessened and corporate ownership has de- 
veloped. Today corporate ownership is the usual thing and the 
banks are coming more and more into the picture. Fortunately, 
some of our fine old mills are still family owned, and it is hoped 
that this condition:may .prevail for many, years to ‘come. 

Because of the more recent development of the industry in the 
Northwestern States and’ because the dominant industry (lumber 
industry) of this great region, still covered as it is with fine 
virgin forests, is rapidly becoming less dominant and less profit- 
able, the West Coast -States offer an unusual opportunity to 
analyze and picture the growth of tlie pulp and paper industry 
in a given region. While the lumber industry on the West Coast 
may not be exactly a decadent industry, yet it is in a condition 


Where there is large production with comparatively: little profit. 


As has been the experience in many of the great forest regions 
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of the world the gradual decline of the lumber industry in the 
Northwest is causing the producers of lumber and other forest 
products to turn to more complete fabrication of their products 
Therefore, many lumbermen on the West Coast are turning their 
eyes to what pnpears to them to he the greener fields of the pulp 
and paper industry and rajid developmert of the -m'‘1stry is 
therefore taking place. 

It should be a sensible and a practical thing for the pulp and 
paper industry of the East, the Middlewest and the South, to 
take cognizance of the development of the industry in the North- 
western States and upon the basis of past experience to urge upon 


those who would build pulp and paper mills the necessity for 


the most thorough investigation of all of the factors entering 
into the manufacture and marketing of pulp and paper. 

Opporiunities for industrial development in the different for- 
est regions of the country have been such that the pulp and 
paper industry, possibly as with other industries, has grown 
like Topsy until it has reached a period where the chief com- 
petitor of the industry is not foreign pulp and paper or other 
commodities but capital. To determine the West Coast situation 
accurately and to emphasize the necessity for careful investiga- 
tion by those planning on entering the industry through the doors 
of the pulp mill, the national association representing the industry 
sent a man to the West Coast during the past season. This 
representative had an unusual opportunity to meet with Chambers 
of Commerce, bankers, editors and promoters. At no time was 
the thought put forth that the industry was opposing in any 
way the sound and profitable development of mills on the West 
Coast. Rather, it was emphasized at every opportunity that there 
should be the most thorough investigation of a proposed project 
along three different lines: 


First—That a financial expert should investigate fully the finan- 
cing of the proposed plant. It is estimated by engineers in the 
industry that it costs from twenty to twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars per ton of daily capacity to build a modern pulp mill and 
this does not include working capital, raw materials or power. It 
has been the experience of the industry that under-financing or 
high-financing does more harm than poor management. 


Second—That a trained paper mill engineer should make the 
most thorough investigation of local factors of site, water, trans- 
portation, raw materials, and labor. 

Third—That a merchandising expert should make a caretul 
analytical study of the market for the particular grade of pulp 
or paper to be produced. There is not a paper mill of any size 
on the West Coast today which is finding a market for all of 
its products west of the Rockies. The population of the West 
Coast is limited and there is no better market for West Coast 
mills in South America or the Far East than there is for the 
East Coast Mills. 


The position which the industry is taking as to thorough ja- 
vestigation is practical and sound. It feels that if the lumber- 
man or the promoter carries through the suggested lines of in- 
vestigation thoroughly and, upon the basis of the facts secured, 
determines that the plant can be built and operated at a profit, 
that it can but welcome such a plant. 


Financial Relationships of the Industry 

It is particularly important that the financial interests of the 
country shall understand the problems of industry. The pulp 
and paper industry feels that it has some ‘rather unusual con- 
ditions and problems and it beeves that it would be mutually 
advantageous could these conditions and problems be known and 
understood by the banks and the public. 

It is not generally known outside the industry that very large 
capital is involved in the holding and utilization of forests and in 
the satisfactory building and operating of pulp and paper mills. 
Upon the basis of figures already mentioned as vo the cost ot 
building, and upon the experience of the industry that the mini- 
mum size pulp plant for profitable operation is 100 tons, it can 
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fe seen that the erection of a modern mill involves from twc 
to three millions of dollars and that outside of working capital, 
raw materials and power. The amount of forest land required 
to keep a 100 ton pulp mill in operation 24 hours a day for 300 
days a year is very considerable. Depending upon location, site, 
soil, character of forest, etc, etc., it would vary from 100,000 to 
250,000 acres. As our forests are put onto better management and 
their productivity increased the acreage of forest necessary to 
fortify a mill with a permanent supply of wood will, of course, 
be reduced. Because of present unsatisfactory methods ot tax- 
ing forests on an annual basis the carrying charges for 100,000 
acres of forest land is large. These must include, of course, not 
only cost of the land but taxes, cost of fire prevention and 
fighting, and improvement. It is not generally known that on an 
average it requires two years to take pulpwood from the forest 
and lay it down at the pulp mill ready for use. This means 
capital tied up in wood over a much longer period than that re- 
quired on the average for raw materials for other industries. 

The large use of secondary raw materials in the industry involves 
a financial problem. As indicated the paper industry is the largest 
consumer of rosin of any of the other industries of the United 
States; it is therefore very definitely interested in the naval stores 
industry and in some instances is directly interested. Some of 
these secondary raw materials such as sulphur, china clay, chlor- 
ine, alum, etc. have to be contracted for at least a year ahead, 
and this again ties up capital which is only released as the pulp 
is manufactured and finally run through the paper mill and de- 
livered to the distributor or consumer. 


An ample supply of cheap power is fundamental in the pro- 
duction, particularly of ground wood pulp, and in the paper 
emill. Nearly all of the ground wood mills built during the past 
half century have been located in connection with available water 
power. The development of super-power systems, making avail- 
able electric power at low cost, is, of course, making these 
ground wood mills less dependent upon water power. This 
water power at the older mills, however, has proven to be a 
great asset in the industry as in a number of instances plants with 
good water power, which have become obsolete or which have 
been affected by competition of more modern plants located 
nearer available supplies of wood, have found development of 
the water power for the production of electricity a very satis- 
factory substitute for the mill. 


“ In bringing together all of the elements of an integrated pulp 
and paper mill operation, that is, timber in sufficient area and of 
a character to produce continuous supplies of wood, power, plant, 
machinery, operation and distribution, it can be seen readily 
that the paper industry involves large capital and that under 
conditions that allow of less rapid turn-over than in many other 
industries. , 

Tn any and every industry profits are fundamental to successful 
operation. In the paper industry, unfortunately, there are still 
some manufacturers who feel that price is the basis of profit 
rather than that the real basis of profit is better organizations, 
better management, with resultant increased efficiency in produc- 
tion and distribution. It is perfectly human for the manufacturer 
facing the unusually competitive conditions of today to consider 
that price is the only immediate problem and price will, of course, 
always be a vital factor. For reasons with which you are fam- 
iliar the price situation is one which the industry, through its 
associations, cannot and does not consider except insofar as 
the association can develop economic information of a character 
that will make possible a better knowledge of costs and of ef- 
ficiency in operation, thereby affording opportunity to the manu- 
facturer to form the right decision as to what is a reasonable 
price. 

Recently the Cost Association of the Paper Industry secured 
figures from a group of pulp and paper mills which made it 
possible to develop barometric ratios similar to those worked 
out for other industries by the Robert Morris Associaties. On 
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‘An Unnecess 
‘Advantage 


The source of greater profits today lies in finding new production economies or 
increasing the market for your product. 

If the equipment in your mill is not operating at highest efficiency, if you are handi- 
capped by antiquated machinery or if you cannot supply the widths in demand, you are, 
in reality,—conceding your competitors an unnecessary advantage. 

The illustration shows the Vat End of a six cylinder, 112 inch trim Board Machine 
which was recently installed at the Clifton Paper Mill, Clifton, N. J. This machine is 
designed for speeds as high as 350 to 400 feet per minute, and takes the place of an old 
80 inch machine. 

Put your machine on a Fame paying basis. Don’t delay,—investigate Downingtown 
Machines (Fourdrinier and Cylinder) and let us bid on your requirements. 


DOWNINGTOWN 
= a Board Machine 


Downingtown Mie Co. Downinetown Pa. 
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the basis of balance sheets received by the Cost Association for 
the years 1923-24 and °25, certain ratios were developed which 
seemed to be representative of conditions generally in the industry. 
During this period it was found that in the mills reporting, the 
current total assets decreased 6.06 per cent while fixed assets in- 
creased 5.69 per cent. In other words, at the end of 1923 for ev- 
ery $100° worth of assets 41.70 per cent were current assets and 
56.28 per cent fixed assets (net) while deferred charges amounted 
to 2.02 per cent. At the close of 1925 current assets were 34.64 
per cent and fixed assets (net) 61.97 per cent and deferred 
charges 3.39 per cent. 

On the liabilities side of the picture, at the close of 1923 for 
every $100 worth of liabilities (plus net worth) the current 
liabilities amounted to 14.12 per cent and fixed liabilities to 10.14 
per cent making total liabilities of 24.26 per cent and net worth 
75.74 per cent. At the end of 1925 the current liabilities had 
decreased 2.77 per cent—from 14.12 per cent to 11.35 per cent— 
while the fixed liabilities had increased 13.20 per cent—from 10.14 
per cent to 23.34 per cent—making total liabilities 34.69 per cent 
and net worth 65.31 per cent. 

These figures are based on reports received from mulls with 
total assets of over $315,000,000, total liabilities of over $109,- 
000,000 and total net worth of over $205,000,000. The sale ratios 
were not computed owing to the difficulty of getting sales figures 
from the mills but at the close of 1925 the following average 
ratios were computed. 


Current assets to cucrent liabilities 
Inventories to Receivables 
Net worth to Fixgil Assets .:..........-. 105 to 100 
Net Worth to Total Liabilities .......... 188 to 100 


In the opinion of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry 
the most significant ratio mentioned is the one of net worth tu 
fixed assets, namely, 105 to 100, showing how much of the net 
worth of the companies reporting was tied up in fixed assets 
at the close of that year. 


Cooperation Between the Industry and the Banks 


Great progress has been made by the pulp and paper industry 
through organized effort toward the solution of ‘its problems of 
raw material, technique, market, distribution, and to a certain ex- 
tent financing. Greater progress will be made as the bankers 
and the credit men of the country become better informed as 
to the industrial and financial problems of. this industry and of 
industry as a whole. Knowing something of the work which 
you men are doing and of the work of such organizations as 
The Robert Morris Associates, we know that the banks of the 
cOuntry are taking keen interest in the special industrial and 
financial problems confronting all of the industries. We believe 
that a better understanding on the part of the bankers, not only 
of the particular problems of the pulp and paper industry but 
those of other industries, will make for stabilization of business 
and for conditions that in the future will bring to industry a 
sounder and more permanent and more profitable development. 

The paper industry through the American Paper and Pulp 
Association and the sixteen organizations affiliated with it have 
developed unusually complete and accurate information as to 
every phase of the industry. We invite the credit men and 
the bankers of the country to come to the associations represent- 
ing the industry whenever information is desired, particularly as to 
raw materials, manufacture, distribution and market. The indus- 
try will at all times give the facts because it believes that its 
“wn sound progress in the future depends upon the facing of 
facts. 


Hummel-Ross Open Eastern Office: 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 3,. 1928—The .Hammond- Ross, 


Fibre Corporation, Hopewell, Va., has opened an Eastern sales 
office in the Lafayette Building in charge of Thomas C. Hanna. 


Obituary 


Duncan L. McCorkindale 


[rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoke, Mass., January 3, 1928.—Duncan L. McCorkindale, 73, 
for many years assistant superintendent of the Parsons Paper 
Company and a well known figure in paper making circles here 
and elsewhere died last week at his home, 132 Lincoln street, 
of a bronchial attack. He had not been in good health for some 
time but his final illness was of short duration. His brother 
William McCorkindale, for many years superintendent of the 
same company, died a few months ago. 

Mr. McCorkindale was born in Greenock, Scotland, June 8, 
1854. He attended Greenock schools and worked in a paper mill 
there until 1870 when he came to this country with his parents 
and settled at Troy, N. Y. He was employed in a paper mill 
there for four years, meantime taking a course in a business 
college. He became dissatisfied with papermaking and went to 
Waterford, N. Y., to learn the marble cutter’s trade; but this too 
did not satisfy him and he returned to his original trade as 
papermaker. He progressed rapidly and was soon able to take 
a position of superintendent serving in this capacity in several 
mills including the one in Troy in which he had first worked. 

He was appointed superintendent of the first paper mill in 
Wilder, Vt., having charge of its erection and the installation of 
the machinery. He was next employed by C. S. Garrett & Sons 
of Philadelphia in their paper mill at Wayne, Penn. The same 
firm bought the Ledger Mills at Childs, Md., and Mr. McCork- 
indale was selected to go there and rebuild the mill and bring it 
up to date. He remained as manager of the plant for 15 years 
when he came to Holyoke, this being in 1899, as assistant to his 
brother, the late William McCorkindale. 

He was one of those interested in the Millers Falls Paper 
Company at Millers Falls also. He was a member of Mt. Tom 
Lodge Masons, Mt. Holyoke Royal Arch chapter, and the First 
Congregational church. He left besides his wife who was Miss 
Martha McKay of Troy and whom he married in 1881, two 
sons, Ralph of Decatur, Ala., and Roy E. of this city. The 
funeral was held Saturday afternoon. Rev. Charles N. Thorp 
of the First Congregational church officiated and burial was in 
Forestdale cemetery. 


Benefit Association Elects Officers 
: [PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Fort Epwarp, N. Y., January 3, 1928—Samuel E. Newton -~ 
was re-elected president of the Thomas Adriance Mutual Benefit 
Association of the Fort Edward plant of the International Paper 
Company at the annual meeting this week. Other officers elected 
were M. Ryan first vice president, Napoleon Poket, second vice 
president, treasurer, William Wetherby, secretary, William 
Barghausen. Committee chairmen were selected as follows: En- 
tertainment committee, Grank W. Harris; educational commitee, 
Mark Hanley; safety committee, Leo Terrio; committee on by- 
laws, David Roberts, Fred Newell and Ear] Brown; auditor, 
Harry G. Clark. The secretary reported a membership of 312 
and sick benefits paid since the last regular meeting $212.14. He 
also reported the purchase of an automobile for use by the nurse 
in performing her duties. 

Following the business session the program was brought to a 
close with a clam chowder supper. 


Northwest Tag & Label Co. Expands 


PortLanp, Ore., January 3, 1928—The Northwest Tag and 
Label Company, which has started operations in Seattle at 123 


- Western‘ avenue, west, has an annual capacity of $200,000 worth 


of paper tags and.labels, both of cardboard and linen, The initial 
investment in the plant is $25,000. 

R. A. Swain is: president of the company and B. H. Gilman is 
general manager. 
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IMustrating the Puseyjones Two-drum Upright Reel 


Copyrighted 1927 by The Pusey and Jones Corporation, Wilmington, Delaware, OG. Ss 


New York Trade Jottings 


E. V. Romaine, technical director, Research Division, of the 
General Naval Stores Company, Inc., has just returned to his 
home in Cincinnati after a visit to the paper mills in the 
Province of Quebec, Canada and a stop over at his organization 
headquarters in New York City. 


* * * 


The Zellerbach Paper Company announces the removal of 
its offices from 15 East 26th street, to 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. These new offices offer increased facilities for handling 
business. The building is modern throughout, with ample light 
and well arranged space. The new telephone number of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company is Madison Square, 8120. 

* * * 


The nominating committee of the Swedish-American Cham- 
ber of Commerce, consisting of Orvar Hylin, N. R. Johaneson, 
E. Lundgren, F. Enders and N. Hedin, has unanimously adopted 
Oliver M. Porter, of the American Paper and Pulp Association, 
as a candidate for membership of the Board of the Chamber. 
The election will be held at the next annual meeting in March, 
1928. 

* * * 

The National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., 
announces that Trunk Line Association Proposal No. 17311 
proposes to establish a rate of 20% cents per 100 lbs., on wood- 
pulp, car loads, from Wilmington, Del., to Yonkers, N. Y. 
Proposal No. 17327 proposes to establish a rate of 44 cents 
per 100 Ibs. from Lowville, N. Y., to East Alton, Ill, and 
Proposal No. 17330 proposes to establish a rate of 22% cents 
per 100 lbs. from Philadelphia (Piers 12, 40, 62 and 78), to 
Napanoch, N. Y. 

x oe & 

When the Parsons Trading Company was voted into volun- 
tary liquidation last July, J. A. Monagas, now of the Monagas 
Trading Company, 110 East 42nd street, New York, who had 
been connected with the Parsons organization for approximately 
ten years, together with another old employe, took over their 
good will, which included their brands and water marks. The 
Monagas Trading Company has also been appointed purchasing 
agents in this country for “La Papelera Argentina, S. A.,” of 
Buenos Ayres, which now controls the mills formerly owned by 
the Compania General de Fosforos, in addition to their own ex- 
tensive plants. 


Rogers Automatic Knife Grinders 

pamuel C. Rogers & Co., 191-205 Dutton avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 
have just issued a new illustrated 16-page price list describing the 
Rogers Automatic Knife Grinders, Knife Grinders equipped with 
Ball Bearing Arbors. The most important addition to the line 
is the new Type “R” Knife Grinder. This machine is of heavy 
massive construction, especially adapted for grinding paper, chip- 
per, veneer knives and shear blades. It is made in eight sizes, 
76, 84, 90, 96, 108, 120, 130 and 144 inches. All sizes are equipped 
with a special 14 inch sectional grinding wheel with eight seg- 
ments. It is also furnished with a 5 hp. built in motor. 


New Canary Shades For Paper 

Witmincton, Del., January 3, 1928—The Dyestuffs Depart- 
ment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. announces that it is 
placing on the market Du Pont Quinoline Yellow Concentrated, 
an acid color of very green and bright shade. It is exceedingly 
level dyeing and extensively used as a self color. It may also 
be used with blues and greens fdr producing very bright greens. 

It is a very desirable color for producing canary shades on 
paper and when so. used is extremely fast to light. It is suitable 
for calender coloring and for dipping plain and crepe tissues. 
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What Paper Mills Mean to Ontario. 

There will be an even greater development in the pulp and paper 
line in Northern Ontario during the next few months than there 
has been in the past, according to a statement made by the Hon. 
William Finlayson, Minister of Lands and Forests for Ontario 
before the Empire Club, Toronto. He declared the pulp and 
paper interests of the hinterland of Ontario have been largely 
responsible for creating a favorable trade balance which had re- 
sulted in the. Canadian dollar being the only foreign currency 
above par in New York. 

Referring to the efforts of his department to gain the coopera- 
tion of the pulp companies in making plans for the perpetuation of 
spruce forests, Mr. Finlayson said that this year he would ask 
the Government for the money to plant an enormous spruce tree 
nursery in Northern Ontario. The Ontario Government was also, 
he said, co-operating with McGill University and the universities 
oi the United States in experiments which, it was hoped, would 
result in the evolution of a hybrid between a spruce and a poplar, 
which would have the rapid growth of the poplar and the fibric 
qualities of the spruce. 

The enormous decrease in forest losses was not due so much 
to the education of the public as to preventive steps taken by the 
forestry service, particularly the Aviation Branch. Human beings 
seem to be starting just as many fires, the Minister added, but the 
Department was putting them out more quickly. He explained 
that in 1923 when the fire losses totalled 123,000,000 acres, there 
were 1,300 fires. In 1926 there were 1,200 fires, and the loss was 
only 60,000 acres. This year, although he said the figures were 
not complete, he expected the fire loss would only total about 
30,000 acres. 


Buys Centennial Mills 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Varatiz, N. Y., January 3, 1928.—Max Weintraub, of Valatie, 
has purchased the paper mill properties of the Centennial Mills Inc. 
with plants in this village and Niverville. The local mill has 
been closed down for the past six months. The Valatie mill is 
now being overhauled and it is said to be the intention of the 
new owner to resume operations in the near future. 

The Centennial Mills were originally known as the Richmond 
Paper Mills and were controlled by the Houston family. The 
officers of the corporation through whom the sale was made are 
Paul L. Houston, president and treasurer; John P. Phelps, vice 
president; Margaret L. Houston, secretary. The plant manufac- 
tured specialty papers and had a capacity of 10,000 pounds a day. 
Whether the product will be changed under the new owner 
has not been definitely announced. 


Hawley Mill Unit Resumes Operations 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., December 16, 1927.—After having been sus- 
pended since June, Mill A of the Hawley Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany at Oregon City, Ore., has resumed operations, employing 
about 50 men. 

The new addition to the Hawley plant which is under way, will 
pe completed and ready to operate by the first of the year, ac- 
cording to Willard P, Hawley, Jr., vice-president. 
will employ 46 men at the start. 


This new plant 


Morart Paper Co. in New Quarters 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoke, Mass., January 3, 1928—The. Morart Paper Company, 
manufacturer of paper'specialties, has leased floor space in the 
Hadley Thread mill recently bought by the municipal lighting 
department: of the city of Holyoke and will begin operations 
there this week. The space taken is 50x130 feet. This is first 


of a number of industries which it is expected to find room for 
in the new municipal building. 
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GOOD BUSINESS IN 1928 

A review of business developments in the United States during 
the year just closed shows that the generally prosperous conditions 
of the last few years have continued to prevail and that the under- 
lying economic factors remain sound, justifying the expectation 
of continued good business in 1928, according to a survey by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. “While it would be rash 
to predict that trade levels will equal or surpass the peak figures 
recorded in 1926, a state of sound prosperity does not consist in 
the establishment of a continuous series of new high records,” 
the Survey continues. “In fact, it is to be hoped that no such 
development will take place, since unduly swift expansion in- 
evitably entails reaction later on. The best interests of the busi- 
ness community are served by a slower and more stable rate of 
progress.” 

The past year has been characterized by a moderate recession 
in general activity from the record level of 1926. A number of 
factors have contributed to this movement. Perhaps the most im- 
portant is the persistence of low purchasing power in certain agri- 
cultural districts, and particularly the unsatisfactory crop returns 
received by several important farm groups a year ago. Business 
has also experienced an unusual number of obstacles this year 
in the form of climatic disturbances. By far the most severe, of 
course, was the disastrous flood in the Mississippi Valley, the in- 
fluence of which appears to have been generally underestimated 
as a factor in the reaction of the last few months. The suspension 
of operations during a large part of the year by the largest unit 
of the motor industry has undoubtedly played an important part 
in restricting general business activity, as has the economic loss 
occasioned by the prolonged strike in the bituminous coal fields. 
For the rest, the moderately lower rate of trade in 1927 represents, 
no doubt, a natural reaction from an untenably high level. 

These considerations suggest several factors that will tend to 
quicken the tempo of business during the coming year. First and 
most essential is the notable improvement that has taken place 
in the position of agriculture. The crop season has resulted in 
much larger returns to most producers than seemed possible early 
in 1927, and the greatest recovery has been witnessed in the 


Northwest, where conditions had been conspicuously discouraging 


since the deflation of 1921. The restoration of normal conditions 
in the automobile industry may be expected to exert a favorable 
influence. The labor situation is unusually free from signs of 
impending trouble. And the recent decline in industrial operations 
has undoubtedly strengthened the statistical position of many 
commodity markets. 


But the most important thing to be considered in arriving at a 
conclusion as to the prospect of business in 1928 is that the funda- 
mental factor underlying the sustained prosperity of the last few 
years—that is, the wide diffusion of purchasing power among the 
masses of the people—is still present. This condition depends pri- 
marily on two things: the level of wages and the volume of em- 
ployment. In neither of these respects has there been any essen- 
tial change during the past year. 
employment is very large. 


Wages remain at the peak, and 
The reduction in working forces due 
to the recent industrial recession has not been serious and is not 
likely to be of any great duration. 


This widely distributed purchasing power, combined with the 
conservative merchandising policies generally followed by whole- 
sale and retail distributors during the last four or five years, ap- 
parently accounts for the sound conditions now obtaining in the 
markets for most commodities. The absence of any sign of price 
inflation and the continuance of mercantile inventories at low 
levels are phenomena that are rarely encountered after several 
consecutive years of high business activity. The conservatism 
that has contributed so largely to these results is still evident, as 
are the large industrial plant capacities that have made possible a 
ready adjustment of output to changes in demand, and the notably 
efficient transportation service provided by the railroads, permit- 
ting the maintenance of a close relationship between output, dis- 
tribution and consumption in the face of an unprecedented volume 
of general business. 


The very conditions that have combined to produce and sustain 
prosperity have in some cases contained elements of weakness. 
Excessive plant capacities, while contributing immeasurably to the 
stability of inventories and price levels, have represented a severe 
financial burden which could be lessened only by the reduction 
of overhead cost per unit of product through a large volume of 
sales. Hence, the increasing emphasis on profits through heavy 
turnover rather than through margins between costs and selling 
prices. Competing producers, in attempting to maintain volume at 
all costs, have in many cases reduced these profit margins very 
nearly to the vanishing-point, and the tendency has been furthered 
by high wage levels. The result is apparent in the general decline 
in industrial profits during the past year and in the large number 
of business failures. 

The effect of the expansion in the amount of banking funds, 
loaned against security collateral are apparent in the markets for 


stocks and bonds. The high level of security prices, particularly 


stock prices, and in some degree the record-breaking totals of new 


security offerings, indicate that our large gold stock, which has 
been successfully diverted from commercial inflation, has found 
its way into another part of our business organism. As long as 
the basis for credit expansion remains as broad as it is now, there 
is little likelihood of severe reaction. But the present situation 
must be recognized as essentially abnormal, since it is based on a 
special and probably temporary condition—namely, the presence 
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of a disproportionately large part of the world’s gold supply in 
this country. aif 

It is well to recognize that the redistribution of the gold stock 
is a necessary readjustment that must be faced sooner or later; 
and that, in the meantime, the less effect the gold is allowed to 
produce in our financial markets, the less difficult the readjustment 
will be. In the final analysis this redistribution will, of course, 
work to the advantage of American business, since it is an essen- 
tial part of the foreign economic recovery on which our own 
enduring welfare must ultimately depend. The addition of the 
gold to monetary stocks abroad will enlarge the basis for credit 
expansion, and thereby enhance the purchasing power of our 
foreign customers. It will also contribute to world-wide monetary 
stability, from which America, along with every other nation, 


will derive the benefits. And it will contribute to general indus- 


trial and trade revival in Europe and elsewhere, which will in- 
evitably be reflected in our own economic position. It is, there- 
fore, much better for all concerned that the surplus gold which 
is not required for legitimate credit purposes in the United States 
should be transferred to foreign countries, where it will operate 
to stimulate the demand for American products, than that it 


shou'd remain here, where it constitutes at least a_ potential 


danger. 


Progress in Stream Purification Survey 


C. M. Baker, engineer of the American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation, recently employed to coordinate and develop the 
waste utilization and stream improvement activities of the pulp 
and paper industries, has just completed a preliminary survey 
in several states, including Michigan, Ohio, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Maryland. Mr. Baker conferred with both mill 
and state officials to secure preliminary data regarding the 
stream purification and waste prevention activities of the mills, 
and the policies of state officials. 

“While some of the states visited,” he says, “have laws pro- 
hibiting stream pollution, the enforcement of which would se- 
riously handicap or even close certain industries, yet the officials 
in these states have adopted practical and constructive policies 
and are endeavoring to cooperate with Industry in studying the 
various problems involved and improving conditions. Many of 
the paper and pulp mills have already done much to improve 
conditions with reference to stream poilution and all appear to 
be alive to the situation and indicate an excellent spirit of co- 
operation.” 

In January and February Mr. Baker will continue his pre- 
liminary survey in the Northeastern states and will report to 
the American Paper and Pulp Association at its annual meet- 
ing on February 21 regarding policies and procedures in the 
continuation of his activities, and to the Technical Association 
regarding the technical phases of the problem. 


Not Guilty of Eliminating Competition 

Green IsLaANnp, N. Y., January 3, 1928.—The Manning Abrasive 
Company Inc., of this village, has been given a clean slate by the 
Federal Trade Commission following investigation of charges 
that the Manning Company and other members of the Abrasive 
Paper & Cloth Maunfacturers Exchange have been guilty of at- 
tempts to eliminate competition in the manufacture and sale of 
abrasive materials. This announcement was made officially at the 
close of the investigation. Charges that a base price list used 
by the companies tended towards the maintenance of uniform 
prices in violation of the Federal Trade Commission Act were 


declared to be unfounded at the conclusion of the hearing in 
Washington. 
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Many Paper Mills Install Filtering Equipment 

FLorence, Mass., January 3, 1928—The Norwood Engineer- 
ing Company is running at full capacity on new equipment for 
various paper mills throughout the country. 

The company has just received an order from the Chemical 
Paper Manufacturing Company, Holyoke, Mass., for a new con- 
crete gravity filter plant, 5000 gallons per minute capacity for 
its mill at Holyoke, Mass. It has also received an order within 
the last week for a new gravity filter plant for the American 
Writing Paper Company’s Parson Division Mill at Holyoke, 
Mass. This plant has a capacity of 4000 gallons per minute. 

The company is installing a large pressure filter plant for the 
Anglo Canadian Pulp and Paper Company at Limoilou, P. Q. 
and for the Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company at 
Kapuskasing, Ont. These plants have a normal capacity of 15,- 
000 GPM each. 

The company has an order now in process in the shop for 
filter equipment for the Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd. at Corn- 
wall, Ont., also for the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Company for 
its plant at Great Works, Maine. 

The Gilbert Paper Company of Menasha, Wis., has just in- 
stalled new filter equipment furnished by the company, as well 
as the Fort Edward Mill of the International Paper Company 
at Fort Edward, N. Y. 

The company has completed recently the installation of a large 
pressure filter plant for the Fraser Company, Ltd., Edmunston, 
New Brunswick and for the Dunn Sulphite Pulp Company, Port 
Huron, Mich. 

The company has installed a large addition to the filter plant 
at the Interlake Pulp and Paper Division of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company at Appleton, Wis. 

The company has in process in the shop filter equipment cover- 
ing a new gravity filter plant for the White Hall Paper Com- 
pany, White Hall, Md., and are installing filter equipment for the 
Susquehanna Power Company at Conowingo, Md., under Stone 
& Webster, Inc. 

The company’s paper machinery department is busy on cal- 
enders for the Warren Manufacturing Company, Milford, N. J., 
the Nicolet Paper Company, Depere, Wis., the Deerfield Glass- 
ine Paper Company, Monroe Bridge, Mass., Kalamazoo Paper. 
Company at Kalamazoo, Mich. and the Smith Paper Company 
at Lee, Mass. 

The company looks forward to a busy and prosperous year 
during 1928. 


Now Buffalo Myers Corp. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Burrato, N. Y., January 3, 1928—R. M. Myers & Co., of 
Buffalo, Inc., have sent the following notice:—‘“Buffalo Myers 
Corporation will be our new name after January 1, 1928. This 
change was necessitated because R. M. Myers & Co. of Roches- 
ter are incorporating, and the incorporation laws of the State 
of New York do not permit both of us using the same name. 
Inasmuch as R. M. Myers & Co. at Rochester has used this 
name for over 50 years, it is only fair that we change, and they 
retain the old name. There will be no change in the personnel 
of the company, nor in our close affiliation with Rochester.” 


Augsbury and Richter Get Patent 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Ocpenssurc, N. Y., January 3, 1928—Frank A. Augsbury, of 
Ogdensburg, and A. F. Richter, of Watertown, have been granted 
a patent on a newly invented apparatus for treating fiber. Appli- 
cation for the patent was filed in July 1926. It has been assign- 
ed to the Stebbins Engineering and Manufacturing Company, of 
Watertown. 

The patent is described as a new method of treating fibrous 
material. The machine will be manufactured for the use of 
pulp and paper mills. 
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Power Economy under 
Normal Operating Conditions 


5" to 16” mercury is the range of suctions 
in at least 80% of the flat box, felt con- 
ditioner, vacuum filter, and suction roll 
service in paper mills. The careful man- 
ager is consequently interested in pumps 
that show the greatest economies under 
these conditions. 

In this range of vacuums, most common 
in paper mill operation, Connersville 
Cycloidal Pumps use less power. Com- 
bined with their inherent simple, sturdy 
design, this means economy now and 
through many years. 


The Connersville Blower Company 
Mount St. and Michigan Ave. 


CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA Hs 

There is a Connersville Cycloidal Pump that will meper oy flock “Laas 114 Rn Tock St. se 
meet the needs of a small felt conditioner or the m 
suction rolls on the widest machines. Cc i. 
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Uniformity 


The vision of the craftsman may vary, but 
not the Plastometer—it tells the truth with 


uncanny accuracy. Even more often than 
Putting into the work those hidden qualities hues titind of Gis all 
comniial Snauieaiees seems necessary, every few inches of the ro 


are tested to insure unvarying density. 


The confidence that our customers place ‘in 
us to recover their rolls in the shortest possible 
time consistent with high quality work, leads 


us to believe we can please you. 


Send us your next roll, and let us give you a 


demonstration of uniformity—with speed. 


Every few inches of the roll must be tested The Cincinnati Rubber Mfg. Co. 


by the Plastometer to make sure of unvarying CINCINNATI, OHIO 
density. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT'AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Edited by 
RONALD G. MACDONALD, Secretary 
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Production of Alpha-Fiber 


The Brown Company, of Berlin, N. H., have been doing con- 
siderable work on the production of bleached pulp of high 
strength and with high alpha-cellulose content, suitable as a sub- 
stitute for cotton rags or linters in the paper and cellulose in- 
dustries. Though they have been marketing such a product for 
some time, under the name of “Alpha-Fiber,” the company’s re- 
search staff has not as yet published any contribution on the 
manufacture of this product. Considerable valuable and interest- 
ing information in this connection is to be found, however, in 
a number of patents issued during the last few months hy the 
United States Patent Office to members of the Brown Company’s 
research staff. 

Two of these were described in the August 25, 1927, issue of 
this journal, and we now give descriptions of a number uf more 
recent patents, as follows: No. 1,635,637 issued July 12 to G. A. 
Richter; No. 1,639,704 issued August 23, to G. A. Richter and 
M. O. Schur; No. 1,640,853 issued August 30 to G. A. Richter; 
No. 1,643,355, issued September 27 to G. A. Richter and M. O 
Schur; and No. 1,632,802, issued June 21 to G. A. Richter. All 
of these patents have been assigned to The Brown Company. 

No. 1,635,637 

According to Canadian Patent 262,608, issued to Richter on 
July 13, 1926, if wood chips are cooked in a sulphite liquor in 
which the free sulphur dioxide and the combined sulphur dioxide 
are in substantially equal proportion (or the free sulphur dioxide 
is less in proportion than the combined), say 4 per cent of each, 
at a higher temperature and pressure than ordinarily used in sul- 
phite pulping, the pulp obtained is characterize by light color, 
extraordinary strength, length of fiber, and high lignin and pen- 
tosan content. For the sake of convenience this product will be 
termed “strong sulphite pulp.” Its strength is probably due to 
its high lignin and pentosan content, which approximates that of 
sulphate pulp. The pentosans, probably due to their adhesive or 
sticky qualities, act as a binder to bind the constituent fibers 
strongly together, thereby imparting strength to the pulp. Owing 
to its high lignin content, however, this strong pulp is very difficult 
to bleach, requiring about 25 to 30 per cent of standard bleaching 
powder to give the same color as that of ordinary bleached sulphite. 
But the use of such a large amount of bleach materially impairs the 
strength of the pulp, so that ordinarily it would not be eco- 
nomical to bleach strong sulphite pulp for the production of a 
white pulp in competition with ordinary bleached sulphite pulp. 

According to this invention if strong sulphite pulp is treated 
with an oxidizing solution containing an oxidizing agent in such 
quantity that a removal of the lignin is effected without causing 
a substantial change in the strength of the pulp or its pentosan 
content, and is subsequently digested at high temperature in a 
solution containing a sufficient amount of alkali to effect a fur- 
ther removal of impurities without affecting the strength of the 


pulp, the resuitant product can be bleached with the usual moder- 
ate amount of bleach, giving a pulp comparable in strength to 
kraft and comparable in whiteness to bleached sulphite. At the 
same time the alkaline treatment imparts a softness to the puip 
which gives the bleached product a considerably higher tear test 
than the initial “strong sulphite pulp.” 

In practice the chips are cooked in a digester in an acid sul- 
phite liquor, preferably sodium bisulphite (or an equivalent bi- 
sulphite solution of zinc, magnesium, potassium or other suitable 
metal) having a relatively high combined sulphur dioxide con- 
tent, say 3 to 4 per cent, and a free sulphur dioxide content not 
greater than the combined, at a temperature of about 320° F., 
and a pressure of about 75 to 95 pounds. In certain cases, how- 
ever, it may be advisable to commence the digestion in a liquor 
containing, say, about 7 per cent of free and 4 per cent of com- 
bined sulphur dioxide, and relieve the digester of the excess free 
sulphur dioxide during the early stages of the cook. Such pro- 
cedure, while substantially equivalent to that outlined, gives bet- 
ter penetration of the sulphur dioxide into the chips and tends to 
promote a more rapid and efficient liberation of the fibers. 

Owing to the higher combined than is ordinarily present in cook- 
ing sulphite stock, the hydrogen ion concentration is suppressed 
sufficiently to avoid the rather drastic hydrolysis which occurs in 
ccoking sulphite stock, and hence the average fiber length is 
greater than when acid with the usual combined content is used. 
On the other hand, the pulp contains a considerable portion of 
the fiber that, in an alkaline digestion, is dissolved in the alka- 
line liquor. That is, the strong sulphite pulp contains a greater 
proportion of the wood than is contained in either sulphate or 
ordinary commercial sulphite pulp. For example, in ordinary 
commercial operation with the usual acid bisulphite digestion, the 
yield of pulp is from 43 to 47 per cent of the dry weight of the 
wood, and in ordinary soda or sulphate digestion the yield is 
from 40 to 47 per cent, while it is claimed that the “4-4” digestion 
gives a 50 to 55 per cent yield, showing that the pulp contains a 
large proportion of lignin and pentosan. 

After completion of the “4-4” cook, the digester contents are 
blown, the pulp is separated from the spent liquor (which may be 
treated for recovery of heat and chemicals if desired), washed, 
aud, if desired, screened in the usual manner. The washed and 
preferably screened pulp is then treated at a consistency of about 
10 per cent, at approximately room temperature, with a solution 
containing about 2 to 4 per cent free chlorine, or 3.5 to 7 per 
cent of 35 per cent bleach (CaOCl:) based on the bone-dry 
weight of fiber, for about 10 to 30 minutes. This mild treat- 
ment promotes a reaction between the ligneous and coloring sub- 
stance contained in the pulp with the chlorine, forming soluble 
reaction products, or products which are removed by the subse- 
quent alkaline treatmert. ard is a selective reaction, the cellu- 
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losic and pentosan contents, and also the strength of the pulp, 
remaining substantially unaffected. The pulp is then washed 
substantially free from chlorine and soluble reaction products, and 
may then be treated for further removal of ligneous and color- 
ing substances by the alkaline digestion. 

The washed and treated stock is thickened to the desired cor- 
sistency, as on a wet machine, and is mixed with an alkaline 
solution, preferably of a soluble alkali or alkaline earth meta: 
hydroxide, such as caustic soda, containing about 6 to 8 per cent 
of caustic soda based on the dry weight of fiber to a consistency 
of about 10 per cent. The stock is digested in open tanks under 
atmospheric pressure at about 180° to 212° F., for about two to 
seven hours (depending on the characteristics of the particular 
stock undergoing treatment and on the temperature and concen- 
tration of the liquor used). Though it has been found generally 
more economical and expedient to carry out the alkaline digestion 
in open tanks, equally effective results may be accomplished by 
digesting the pulp at high temperature under pressure. 

The alkaline digestion is also a more or less selective reaction, 
the less resistant celluloses, the ligneous, resinous and other col- 
oring matters surviving the chlorine treatment being dissolved 
by the caustic soda solution and removed from the pulp without 
materially affecting its strength or pentosan content. Moreover, 
the alkaline digestion imparts a softness to the pulp, doubtless 
cue to the removal of bleach-consuming constituents and less 
resistant celluloses, and the pulp accordingly shows a materially 
increased tear test. 

After the alkaline digestion the stock is washed substantially 
free from spent liquor and the reaction products, with recovery 
of chemicals from the spent liquor if desired. The washed pulp 
is then bleached without injury to its strength by subjecting it 
from five to ten hours, at a consistency of about 10 per cent, 
preferably at room temperature, to the action of a hypochlorite 
solution containing 12 to 15 per cent of 35 per cent bleach, based 
on the dry weight of the fiber. The bleached pulp is then washed 
substantially free from bleaching solution and reaction products, 
and may be treated with an antichlor, such as sodium bisulphite, 
to react with and neutralize the last traces of bleach. The neu- 
tral pulp may then be washed free from reaction products. 

In certain cases it may be desirable to increase the whiteness 
of the pulp to a maximum. This may be accomplished without 
injury to the strength of the pulp by treating the bleached and 
preferably washed pulp at approximately room temperature at a 
consistency of 6 to & per cent, for about 2 to 6 hours, with a 
chlorine solution containing about 0.3 per cent of chlorine. 

The following table shows some of the characteristics of “4-4” 
pulp before and. after treatment according to the present in- 
vention, together with comparative data of sulphate or kraft pulp, 
and ordinary bleached sulphite pulp: 


“4-4” Pulp 
= 
aE 
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length (mm.) ae \- -90-.95 7-9 .6-.7 
ears — se. -245 ee 
Sevccsocece rown it 
Pentosan (per cent) 5.0-7. 5-6 7-10 3.0-4.5 
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No. 1,639,704 
Pulp is bleached with a solution of a chlorine compound, usually 
calcium hypochlorite, prepared either by dissolving bleaching 
powder in water or by absorbing chlorine in milk of lime. Dur- 
ing the bleaching operation, although the initial liquor may be 
alkaline, there is usually in the final stages of the operation a tend- 
ency toward an acid reaction in the mass, with the result that an 
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acid oxidation takes place with production of oxycellulose and 
reduction of the alpha-cellulose content. 

The inventors have found that when unbleached pulp is sub- 
jected to the bleaching action of sodium or calcium hypochlorite 
in the presence of an alkali such as caustic soda, ‘caustic potash 
or sodium carbonate, it is possible to preserve a distinctly alka- 
line reaction throughout the entire bleaching operation and to 
produce a pulp appreciably higher in alpha-cellulose and relatively 
free from resinous and ligneous compounds, and that such a pulp 
has a high color and is adapted for use, not only in the manu- 
facture of nitrocellulose and other cellulose esters, but also in 
the manufacture of strong and yet soft paper. 

Only a small proportion of alkali is needed in the bleaching 
operation, which is carried out otherwise under ordinary condi- 
tions. By adding to stock of, say, 10 per cent consistency, 0.05 
to 0.5 per cent caustic soda based on the liquor or 0.45 to 4.5 
per cent based on the weight of the fiber, and by adding calcium 
hypochlorite solution containing the equivalent of 10 to 12 per cent 
of bleaching powder based on the weight of the fiber, a product 
such as described above may be produced. The action of the 
alkali under these conditions retards the bleaching action of the 
hypochlorite, causing a less intense bleaching and preventing a 
local overbleaching of the stock. Any excess of alkali is like- 
wise effective in exerting a solvent action on the so-called non- 
resistant celluloses which may be present in the pulp. 

Where it is desirable to carry on the bleaching operation in the 
time ordinarily required according to previous processes, it is nec- 
essary to carry out the operation at a somewhat higher temper- 
ature, say about 10° F. higher. For example, where the ordinary 
bleaching is carried out at 80° F., it is desirable to bleach at about 
90° F. in presence of alkali. These temperatures refer to the 
bleaching of stock at a consistency of 10 per cent. If the stock 
is bleached at lower consistencies, the temperatures must be 
somewhat higher. 

As indicating the difference in results which are secured by 
bleaching in presence of alkali as compared with the ordinary 
bleaching, the following comparison may be made. Whereas sul- 
phite pulp bleached at a consistency of about 10 per cent with 12 
rer cent of bleaching powder may have a pop test of 125 and a 
copper number of 3.5 to 4, and usually contains about 86 per 
cent of resistant cellulose, a corresponding pulp bleached by the 
alkaline process has a pop test of 125, a copper number of 2.2 
to 3, and contains about 89 per cent of resistant cellulose. A 
bleached pulp prodticed by the present process can stand a harder 
treatment in the beater without material loss in strength than 
ordinary bleached pulp, and paper produced therefrom is softer 
and gives a higher tear test approaching the characteristics of 
paper made from cotton linters or cotton rags. 

The process has further advantages in that it enables a more 
accurate and careful control of the bleaching operation during 
the summer months, and obviates the necessity of refrigeration in 
hot weather, especially if bleaching is carried out at a high 
consistency. Furthermore, the presence of free caustic in the 
bleach liquor results in the saponification, as well as oxidation, 
of some of the resinous specks, and thereby produces a cleaner 
pulp. 

The addition of the caustic to the bleach liquor may be made 
either at the beginning of the bleaching operation or from time 
to time in suitable portions before there is any tendency towards 
an acid reaction of the mass. After bleachmg has been com- 
pleted, the pulp is washed as usual, and then an antichlor such 
as sodium bisulphite is added. This has the effect of neutralizing 
any residual bleach liquor and free caustic that may remain after 
the washing operation. 

No. 1,640,853 

It is well known that the alpha-cellulose content of unbleached 
sulphite pulp may be increased by an alkaline digestion, as the 
effect of the alkali is to dissolve the less resistant constituents. 
Such a process involves the consumption of caustic soda and 
steam, and has heretofore involved the use of a separate high 
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pressure digester in which the alkaline cooking operation is per- 
formed. According to this invention the same grade of pulp is 
produced in a much more simple and less expensive manner by 
carrying out the digestion of the wood in two stages, first using 
an acid bisulphite liquor under pressure at the ordinary high 
temperature, and then adding to the digester contents (including 
the liquor) a sufficient amount of alkali to neutralize the acidity 
remaining at the end of the cook and also to dissolve the less 
resistant cellulose by maintaining a distinctly alkaline reaction 
during the second step of the operation. 

In carrying out the process, the heat of the digested mass, in- 
cluding the pulp and the liquor, is conserved for promoting the 
alkaline reaction. This may be accomplished by injecting the 
alkaline reagent into the digester in which the acid digestion is 
carried out, or by delivering it to the blow pit or other receiv- 
ing vat into which the hot contents of the digester are dis- 
charged. 

The initial acid digestion may be carried out with the usual 
calcium bisulphite liquor having a high free sulphur dioxide con- 
tent, and in such case it is desirable to use for the second stage 
an alkali which will not react with the sulphur compounds to 
form insoluble precipitates, and hence an alkali such as caustic 
soda is preferably employed. But an acid sodium bisulphite 
liquor may be used, particularly when it is desirable to recover 
the soda component from the waste liquor, and in such case the 
second. stage of the process is carried out with either caustic 
scda or soda ash, which is recovered from the waste liquor and 
makes up losses in the soda content of the acid cooking liquor. 
Consequently, in this instance the alkali serves the twofold pur- 
pose of replenishing the acid cooking liquor with the necessary 
soda content and also of dissolving the low-resistant celluloses 
of the wood undergoing treatment. 

The following is an example of the conditions under which 
the process may be azplied in practice. 

A suitable digester, such as ordinarily used for the production 
of sulphite pulp, is charged with chips and calcium bisulphite 
cooking liquor, and the operation is carried out in the usual 
manner until the cellulose fiber is freed from the incrustants 
of the wood. When the cooking operation is complete, there re- 
mains a little free acid in the liquor, but the digester is relieved 
to permit the escape of most of the residual gas at the high tem- 
perature of cooking. Then there is injected into the digester an 
amount of caustic soda sufficient not only to neutralize the in- 
organic and organic acids of the mass, but also to dissolve the 
low-resistant cellulose without materially injuring the alpha- 
cellulose. The pressure and temperatyre may be maintained, and 
circulation assured by the injection of a small amount of steam. 
The alkaline digestion takes but a relatively short time, say 
from thirty minutes to two hours, after which the digester is 
blown into the usual pit or vat where the liquor is drained off. 
The pulp is then washed. 

Pulp produced by this process is much cleaner than ordinary 
unbleached sulphite pulp, has a smaller number of specks, and 
contains a high percentage of alpha-cellulose (about 92 to 94 
per cent), with no oxycellulose and substantially no appreciable 
amount of beta- or gamma-cellulose, and is practically free from 
resins and lignins. Consequently, it can be bleached with only a 
fraction of the bleach ordinarily used for bleaching suiphite pulp. 

If the acid cooking liquor is produced from a sodium base, 
after the acid digestion is complete either caustic soda or soda 
ash is injected into the digester, sufficiently in excess to main- 
tain the alkalinity of the mass to the end of the alkaline digestion. 

In this case the added sodium constituent, together with that 
present in the original acid liquor, is recovered from the black 
liquor by a smelting operation. 

In either of the examples citéd, however, instead of injecting 
the alkali into the digester, the acid mass may be discharged 
from the digester into a blow pit, and while the mass is still hot 
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the alkali may be added to and thoroughly stirred into the mass, 
to cause the alkaline digestion before the liquor is drained from 
the pulp. The residual heat of the mass at the end of the acid 
digestion is sufficient for effecting the alkaline digestion. 

During the alkaline digestion there are present in the liquor 
certain sulphur compounds (sulphites and probabty small quanti- 
ties of sulphides) which tend to keep the liquor in a reducing 
condition, simulating to a certain extent the conditions found 
in the digestion of wood by the so-called sulphate process. In 
digesting fiber with alkaline reagents, there is a tendency towards 
alkaline hydrolysis, with corresponding conversion of alpha- 
cellulose to less resistant cellulose. This hydrolysis is mini- 
mized by the presence of reducing agents, which prevent~ oxi- 
dizing reactions, particularly when the digestion is carried out in 
the presence of atmospheric oxygen. Consequently, the acid- 
alkaline digestion results in a higher yield of fiber. 

No. 1,643,355 

High alpha-cellulose pulp may be produced by cooking un- 
bleached sulphite pulp with an alkaline cooking liquor, a caustic 
scda solution being particularly suitable for this purpose, and 
then bleaching the cooked product. This cooking may take place 
at any suitable temperature and pressure, though it has been 
found to be more economical and expedient to cook in open tanks 
under atmospheric pressure. The alkali reacts with and dis- 
solves the lignin and the less resistant beta- and gamma-cellu- 
loses present in the pulp so that when the liquor is drawn off 
after the necessary period of digestion the resultant product is 
easy to bleach and contains at least 94 per cent alpha-cellulose. 
The use of caustic soda alone, however, renders the process ex- 
pensive. 

In order to render the process more economical the invention 
provides for cooking the pulp in slaked lime liquor and in caustic 
soda liquor. In United States patent No. 1,599,489, of Septem- 
ber 14, 1926, which was described in the August 25, 1927, issue 
of this journal, the same inventors provide for the removal of the 
beta- and gamma-celluloses by means of milk of lime, but point 
out that the use of the caustic soda is much more effective in re- 
moving the coloring matters. In order to produce fiber of high 
whiteness these coloring substances must be removed, and it is 
pointed out in the earlier patent that, in order to sufficiently 
whiten the pulp after an ordinary lime digestion, it is necessary 
to use an excess of |e .ch, ‘here’ y resulting in a weakening of 
the fiber and a reduction of the alpha-cellulose content. 

The inventors have now found that unbleached sulphite may be 
cooked with a mixture of slaked lime and caustic soda, the pro- 
portions of these reagents and the method of using them being 
so chosen that the beta- and gamma-celluloses and the lignin and 
other coloring matter are dissolved and removed. The cooked 
product upon mild bleaching is very white and contains over 94 
per cent of alpha-cellulose. 

While a mixed caustic soda and lime cooking liquor may be 
employed, the pulp may be cooked first with caustic soda and the 
lime added later, or it may be cooked in a lime liquor first and 
the caustic soda added later, the last procedure being preferred, 
for in this case the lime reacts with the less resistant beta- 
and gamma-celluloses first, and the caustic soda added later is 
consumed substantially only in the removal of the lignin and 
other coloring matter. If it were added otherwise it might also be 
consumed in reacting with the less resistant celluloses rather than 
with the coloring substances. Althovgh a gain in bleachability 
of the product may be secured by washing. the stock between 
the alkaline treatments, for reasons of economy in steam and 
equipment it is preferable to add the latter alka directly after 
the first alkali treatment has been completed. 

The process may be carried out about as follows: 


Unbleached sulphite at a consistency of 10 per cent is mixed 
thoroughly with milk of lime containing about 6 to 8 per cent 
of active calcium oxide based on the dry fiber weight. The mix- 
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ture is brought to about 200° to 210° F. in an open’tank by means 
of ‘live steam and is thoroughly agitated while being maintained 
at this temperature for from five to eight hours, depending on the 
the characteristics of the particular sulphite stock undergoing 
treatment. The beta- and gamma-cellulose react with and are 
effectively removed by the lime. Then 1 to 2 per cent of caustic 
soda, on the dry weight of the fiber, is added, preferably in the 
form of a boiling-hot 1 to 5 per cent solution, and is thoroughly 
mixed with the pulp. About an hour after the addition of the 
caustic soda, the lignin and other coloring matters have reacted 
sufficiently therewith, and the stock is then washed clean of 
reaction products. Bleaching with from 4 to 6 per cent of bleach- 
ing powder then gives a very white pulp containing 94 per cent 
of alpha-cellulose, and having a fiber length of 0.9 to 1.1 milli- 


meters and a copper number of 1.4 to 2.0. The whiteness of the 


stock can be still further enhanced by super bleaching with a 
chlorine solution. 

It may be advantageous to combine a chlorine solution pretreat- 
ment which removes or renders reactive a portion of the lignin in 
the sulphite pulp pricr to carrying out the process described above, 
so that economy in the use of chemicals may further be increased 
with the easier attainment of a very white pulp with high alpha- 
cellulose content. This may be done by treating the unbleached 
sulphite pulp prior to the alkaline digestion with a chlorine solu- 
tion, a portion of the lignin and other coloring substances react- 
ing with and being oxidized by the chlorine. Such a pretreat- 
ment would make possible the use of less caustic in the subse- 
quent alkaline cook. 

Another important advantage obtainable by the use of the 
chlorine pretreatment is that the wood chips may be slightly un- 
dercooked in the sulphite digesters, thus producing a longer 
fiber. The pulp thus obtained would ordinarily be much more 
difficult to bleach owing to the fact that it contains a higher 
per cent of lignin, but the quantity of oxidizing agents used in 
the pretreatment may be increased so as to remove or render more 
reactive the additional amount of lignin. The pretreated pulp 
will then be subjected to the caustic and lime cooking solution, 
and upon bleaching will yield a very white pulp having a high 
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alpha-cellulose content and the desired chemical and phvsir.. 
characteristics. 


No. 1,632,802 


This invention provides a process and apparatus whereby pulp 
can be subjected to chemical treatment, and more particularly to 
the alkaline treatment mentioned in the preceding patents, in a 
continuous, efficient and economical manner. The main fea- 
tures of the process are that the chemical present in the spent 
liquor may be recovered without having to dehydrate the treated 
pulp to a consistency higher than about 10 to 12 per cent, that 
the fiber is washed free from treating chemicals simultaneously 
with the treatment, that the stock can be treated at various con- 
sistencies, and that, if the treatment is carried out at high tempera- 
ture, the heat of the spent liquor is conserved. 

In accordance with this process, the chemical treatment of the 
fiber takes place while the fiber is being passed through and 
washed in continuous counter-current flow. A series of treating 
baths gradually increasing in concentration of chemical from 
substantially only water at one end of the apparatus to a solu- 
tion of maximum concentration towards the middle thereof, 
and then gradually decreasing in concentration to substantially 
only water at the other end, is maintained in the apparatus. Water 
is continuously introduced into one end of the apparatus, and a 
flow of solution is produced from bath to bath toward the other 
end of the apparatus, from which water is discharged and into 
which the fiber to be treated is continuously passed through the 
apparatus in counter-current flow to the water. A volume of 
spent liquor is continuously withdrawn at an intermediate por- 
tion of the apparatus, and sufficient fresh chemical solution is 
added at about the same point to make up for losses and to re- 
place the chemical withdrawn with the spent solution. 

In the accompanying drawings Fig. 1 represents somewhat 
diagrammatically a section through the apparatus, and Fig. 2 rep- 
resents a fragmentary section through an apparatus which is 
lengthened intermediate ‘its ends. 

The apparatus comprises a series of sections, each consisting 
of a storage tank containing a pool of treating solution, and a 
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treating tank associated with the storage tank and located above 
it The treating solution in the successive storage tanks flows 
in a direction opposite to the flow of the fiber. These tanks are 
indicated as (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9) and (10), 
in the direction of solution flow. The solution overflows a series 
of partitions (11) placed between the tanks and gradually de- 
creasing in height from the tank (1) to the tank (10) so that 
there is a substantially continuous flow of solution from the tank 
(1) to the tank (10). 

The treating tanks are designated as (la), (2a), (3a), (4a), 
(Sa), (6a), (7a), (8a), (9a) and (10a) in the direction of the 
flow of fiber. Each treating tank is divided into two compart- 
ments. First, there is a thickening compartment (12), in which 
rotates a straining cylinder (13), on which the fiber is deposited 
and through which the treating solution passes and is returned 
by a pipe (14) to the corresponding storage tank. The fiber de- 
posited on the cylinder is pressed and thickened by a couch roll 
(15) acting on the cylinder. The fiber is removed from the 
cylinder and deposited in an agitating compartment (12a) con- 
taining the treating solution by a scraper (16) acting against 
the cylinder and placed on a partition (17) separating the thicken- 
ing and agitating compartments. A supply of solution is main- 
tained in each treating tank ‘by withdrawing solution from the 
corresponding storage tank by a pump (27) and delivering it 
through a pipe (28) into the agitating compartment. The fiber 
is agitated in the solution maintained in the treating compartment 
by a pair of agitators (18), and flows over a partition (19) into 
the next adjacent thickening compartment. There is thus a con- 
stant circulation of the treating solution from each storage tank, 
through the agitating compartment of the treating tank, and 
thence through the straining cylinder back to its storage tank. 

The fiber is introduced into the first treating tank (la) through 
a pipe (22), and is withdrawn at the other end of the apparatus 
from the treating tank (10a), through a pipe (23). The treat- 
ing solution is introduced into the treating tank (5a) through a 
pipe (25), and water is introduced into the storage tank (1) 
through a pipe (24) and withdrawn from the storage tank (10) 
through a pipe (26). 

Where a raw fiber such as unbleached sulphite is to be purified 
into alpha-fiber, the treating solution may be a solution of caustic 
soda. As the stock passes through the successive treating tanks 
towards the center of the apparatus, the water associated with it 
is displaced by a caustic soda solution of increasing strength, 
so that it acquires a maximum caustic soda concentration when 
it reaches tank (5a) into which the fresh caustic soda soluion is 
introduced. On passing on from tank (5a), the caustic soda 
solution associated with the fiber is displaced by a solution of 
progressively decreasing strength, so that when the fiber is dis- 
charged from the last treating tank (10a) the solution is sub- 
stantially entirely displaced by water. 

Operation may be initially commenced by maintaining the vol- 
ume of caustic soda solution continuously delivered into the treat- 
ing tank (5a) and the volume of wash water continuously intro- 
duced into the storage tank (1) substantially equal to the volume 
of water associated with the raw fiber. The apparatus is con- 
trolled to discharge a fiber having a water content equal to that 
of the raw fiber. Substantially only water is discharged through 
the outlet pipe (26). After the equilibrium concentration of 
caustic soda has been attained in the tanks, only sufficient caustic 
soda solution to make up for mechanical losses and for the soda 
content of the spent liquor bled off from the storage tank (5) 
through a valved pipe (29) need be introduced into tank (5a). 
The volume of wash water introduced into storage tank (1) is 
then maintained substantially equal to the water content of the 
raw fiber as it is introduced and the water discharged through the 
outlet pipe (26) so that the concentration of active or unspent 
caustic soda in each of the storage and treating tanks remains 
practically constant during the continuous operation of the ap- 
paratus. The amount of spent liquor drawn off through pipe 
(29) is regulated to prevent accumulation of dissolved organic 
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matter and to avoid withdrawing an excessive amount of un- 
spent soda. The spent liquor may be concentrated, incinerated 
and smelted as usual for the recovery of the alkali. 

The process may be considered as comprising two steps, during 
both of which a dissolving and removal of non alpha-cellulose 
constituents of the raw fiber by the caustic soda solution is 
effected: first, the displacement of water from the raw fiber . 
by caustic soda solution, and then displacement of the caustic 
soda solution by water. Consequently substantially all the 
chemical, except that drawn off as spent liquor through pipe (29), 
remains in the apparatus, substantially only water accompanies 
the purified fiber discharged through pipe: (23) and ‘substantially 
ouly water is discharged through the outlet pipe (26). If the 
treatment is carried out at an elevated temperature, as by intro- 
ducing steam into the ‘central pool maintained in the storage tank 
(6), the heat of the mass (except that of the spent liquor which 
is withdrawn) remains within the apparatus. 

When a concentrated solution of caustic soda is used, only 
a relatively short treating period (say 5-to 10 minutes) at about 
room temperature is necessary to produce an alpha-fiber having 
characteristics rendering it especially suitable for the manufacture 
of viscose. When a relatively dilute caustic soda solution. is 
used, the time and temperature of treatment must be increased. 
The time of treatment may be prolonged by operating the ap- 
paratus at a lower capacity, or by constructing one or more of 
the intermediate storage and corresponding treating tanks of the 
apparatus longer than the others. Figure 2 shows an apparatus 
the central section of which is provided with a treating tank, 
the agitating compartment of which is about four times the 
length of the other treating compartments and which is shown 
provided with four pairs of agitators. A longer period of treat- 
ment is thus permitted at the section of the apparatus where the 
solution: is strongest and the rate of fiber purification greatest. 
—A. P.—C. 


Control of Beating by Freeness Testing 
SpectaL Inquiry No. 94 


A member who is a manufacturer of sulphite and rag bonds 
and ledgers would like to hear from others who are using 
freeness testers as to what results they are having in its use 
for control of beating. The following points should be con- 
sidered : 

1. Make of tester. 

2. Kind of paper it is used to control. 

3. Opinion as to applicability of the freeness test to determine 
the degree of beating. (Note: In Germany the tester is used 
almost exclusively for this purpose.) 

4+. Opinion as to use of the tester for control work in order 
to improve the quality of the paper, especially to prevent the 
occurrence of cockle, waviness, etc. 

A copy of the special report containing a transcript of the re- 
plies, in blank, will be sent to all who contribute to it. Send 
responses to 

Secretary TAPPI, 
18 East 41st. Street, New York 


Bleaching Sulphite at High and Low Densities 
SpeciaL Inguiry No. 95 


A member writes: “I would greatly appreciate receiving from 
members their opinion relative to the comparative results obtained 
in bleaching sulphite pulp at high and low densities; in other 
words, at about 6 per cent and at about 17 per cent. I am par- 
ticularly interested in the relative effect on hydration and strength 
of the bleached pulp.” 

This inquiry will be handled under the Service to Members 
plan and a transcript of the replies in the form of a special report 
will be sent to those who contribute, Please send replies to 

Secretary TAPPI, 
18 East 41st street, New York. 
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Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


By Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Raw Materials 


Utilization of Forest Woods of the Ivory Coast for Paper 
Bibl. Inst. Nat. Agron. Colon, 41-49 
The fibers 
of West African corkwood (“parasol tree”) are 0.6 to 1.6 mm. 
long and 0.050 mm. broad. Cooking 4 hours with caustic soda 
solution gives a 40 per cent yield of unbleached pulp, which is 


Making. P. Ammann. 


(1926); Chimie et indus. 17, 449 (March 1927). 


suitable for use in the manufacture of fine papers.—A.P.-C. 


Papermaking Tests Carried Out at the French School of 


Paper Making with West African Corkwood (“Parasol Tree”). 
L. Vidal and M. Aribert. 
(1926) ; Chimie et Indus. 17, 449 (March 1927). On treating the 
air dry wood containing 16 per cent moisture, in a_ spherical 


digester, optimum conditions were found to consist in cooking 


10 hours at a pressure of 4.5 kilos, with 25 per cent of caustic 
soda. The pulp was easily washed and defibered, giving a 45 
per cent yield, Though the unbleached pulp is light in color, 
bleaching is difficult, and two-stage bleaching with intermediate 
washing required a consumption of 25 per cent bleaching powder. 
giving a yield of 43 per cent bleached pulp. Paper made from 
this pulp had a breaking length of 375 meters. Addition of 
rubber latex increases both the breaking length and the folding 
endurance.-—A.P.-C. , 

Pulping of West African Corkwood (“Parasol Tree”). A. 
Thiriet. Bibl. Inst. Nat. Agron. Colon, 65-72 (1926); Chimie et 
Indus. 17, 449 (March 1927). Optimum conditions for alkaline 
pulping are cooking 4 hours at 155 degrees C. with 25 per cent 
caustic soda, giving a 35 to 40 per cent yield of pulp similar in 
quality and value to straw pulp. Cooking with an acid liquor 
containing 6 to 7 grams per liter of lime and 35 to 40 grams per 
liter of sulphur dioxide gives about 50 per cent of a stronger 
and whiter pulp. The groundwood process gives a low grade 
product.—A.P.-C. 

Practical Observations on the Use of Paper Made from West 
African Corkwood (“Parasol Tree”). A. T. Theze. Bibl. Inst. 
Nat. Agron. Colon, 73 1926); Chimie et Indus. 17, 448 (March 
1927). This paper is light, strong, bulky and has a close texture 
which renders it very suitable for printing. It takes ink remark- 
ably well and its opacity makes it suitable for most of the ordinary 
printing work.—A.P:-C. 

New Commercial Uses of Straw. H. du Boistesselin. Papier 
30, 499-506 (May 1927). The author considers that bleached 
straw pulp is as suitable for the manufacture of rayon as high 
grade bleached wood pulp. Laboratory tests on the pulping of 
straw by nitric acid gave a 37.29 per cent yield of bleached 
pulp having a copper number of 3.18, an ash of 1.57 per cent 
and free from oxycellulose. The process is being worked out 
with a view to its commercial application for utilizing part of 
the enormous amount of straw being wasted annually in France. 
—A.P.-C. 

Some Aspects of the Manufacture of Fibrous Cellulose. J. L. 
A. Macdonald. J. SOC. Chem. Ind. 46, 251T-261T (July 1, 1927). 
A discussion indicating some lines of progress in the manu- 
facture of fibrous cellulose, from the standpoint of cellulose 
quality and with a view to stimulating interest in more economical 
methods of utilizing plant materials—A.P.-C. 


Pulp and Fibrous Material. R. A. Marr and Ramar Syndicate, 
Inc. Eng. pat. 266,168. Strong pulp and fibrous material are 
obtained from various kinds of cellulosic and ligneous material 
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Bibl. Inst. Nat. Agron. Colon, 50-63 


such as soft and hard woods, cane (Machrosperma arundinaria 
and Machrosperma tecta), bamboo, straw, grass, sedges, marsh 
grasses, banana stalks and leaves, bear grass, cocoanut husks, etc., 
in a green or dried condition, by boiling under a pressure of 70 
to 100 atmospheres with relatively dilute solutions of salt which 
have the effect of rendering the cementitious matter readily 
friable without dissolving the lignin. Sulphates of sodium, 
potassium, magnesium, aluminum, copper, iron and manganese 
or mixtures of two or more of them may be used, with or with- 
out additions cf soluble salts such as sulphates, chlorides or 
nitrates of chromium, cobalt or nickel, and in some cases zinc 
salts. Solutions of mixed salts such as kainit, sea salt, soluble 
nitrates of the alkalies and alkaline-earth metals can also be 
used, either alone or mixed with any of the foregoing. Solutions 
of strength less than 4 per cent are most suitable, the strength 
varying according to the product required. Wood, cane, or bam- 
boo, in the form of chips or small pieces, are cooked for 1 to 4 
hours, then washed, crushed by rollers, edge runners or other 
suitable machines, and then brush-beaten in a beater to pulp 
which can be sheeted and made into paper. During beating, a 
portion of the cemetitious matter may be washed out and molded, 
or it may be left in the stock to act as a filler. The separated 
cementitious material may be first mixed with sizing and water- 
proofing agents, colors or fillers. When rubbed latex is added, 
with or without a waterproofing agent, a light, rigid, tough, 
molded article may be obtained, which can be polished. A black 
material suitable for molding may be obtained from extracted 
chestnut wood by cooking with a 0.5 per cent solution of ferrous 
sulphate. Fibers for stiff brushes and pulp for making artificial 
lumber may be obtained from cane by treating with a solution 
containing the sulphates of magnesium, sodium and potas- 
sium; also shoe counters, cheap suit cases, trunks, etc., may 
be formed from the sheeted pulp so produced. The fibers may 
be dyed with cotton dyes and waterproofed, as by means of a 
mixture of lead acetate with agar, dextrin or gum, and either alum, 
aluminum sulphate, or a solution of copperas. Where cane ma- 
terial is treated, the silica content is best loosened by using potas- 
sium sulphate as a component of the cooking liquor. Plastic 
wood containing the full content of the wood other than water 
solubles may be obtained by pulping, without washing, and then 
sheeting direct. As sizing agents, rosin size, dextrin, rubber 
latex and emulsions of gummy, waxy, resinous, asphaltic or 
oleaginous materials may be used. By treating hard woods and 
subjecting the cooked material to a relatively long brush beating 
with the beater roll well raised above the bedplate, a long fibered, 
flexible, strong, leather like material may be obtained, suitable 
as a leather substitute in making cheap suit cases, shoe counters, 
etc. Washing out of a considerable proportion of cementitious 
matter is desirable in this instance. Before sheeting, which may 
be done in the ordinary way or on a sheet of-fabric, the addition 
to the pulp of rubber latex, either alone or mixed with rosin size, 
is desirable—A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of Cellulose. H. Walker. Eng. pat. 267,226, Dec. 
12, 1925. Cellulose pulp is obtained from the leaves and stems of 
unripe potato plants (or other Solamaceae) by alternate freez- 
ing and thawing, alone or by such treatment followed by open or 
pressure hoiling with water or sodium hydroxide solution. — 
A.P.-C. 

Production of Bamboo Pulp. A. H. Lynn. Eng. pat. 265,697. 
Cellulosic material in cage or block form suitable for use in 
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paper manufacture is obtained from bamboo by finely disintegrat- 
ing the bamboo, hdiling the’ disintegrated materiat with qhicklime 
until it can be worked up to pulp, washing the pulp thus obtained 
and submitting it to pressure to produce coherence of the material. 
Preferably, the pulp obtained after the boiling operation is 
ground before it is submitted to pressure. To refine it the cake 
or block of material may be treated with a solution of caustic 
soda and finally bleached by means of a liquor containing chloride 
of lime.—A.P.-C. 

Process and Apparatus for Pulping Plant Materials. Stanga- 
lini, Rotelli, Battistoni & Co. Fr. pat. 618,028, June 22, 1926. The 
material is cooked with water (without any chemical) at high 
temperature and then subjected to mechanical treatment to loosen 
and separate the fibers and washed to remove soluble constituents. 
The defibered material, in the form of a relatively thin, loosely 
felted ribbon, is subjected to the action of chlorine which chlor- 
inates the lignin and other incrustants, and the chlorinated con- 
stituents are removed by washing with water or with very 
dilute alkali or lime water. An apparatus is specified in which 
the chlorination and subsequent operations can be carried ovt con 
tinuously. —A.P.+C. 

Bamboos for Paper Making. Wm. Raitt. World’s Paper Tr. 
Rev. 87, 1412, 1414 (May 6, 1927). Brief analysis of available 
supplies.—A.P.-C, 

Coco Fibers. F. Hoyer. Papierfabr. 25, 118-119 (Feb. 20, 
1927). A discussion concerning the possibilities of using coco 
fibers in the paper industry. Raw fibers vary in length from 15 
to 33 cm. and in thickness 0.05 to 0.3 mm.—J.L.P. 

Regeneration of Waste Paper. F. Hoyer. Papierfabr. 25, 
260-262 (Apr. 24, 1927). The economic significance and the im- 
portance of reclaiming waste paper is emphasized. Processes 
used in America and England are mentioned. Table from 
Strachan’s publication on “Recovery and Manufacture of Waste 
Paper” are quoted.—J.L.P. 

Technology of the Removal of Printing Ink from Paper. R. 
Edmunds. Papierfabr. 25, 75-76 (Jan. 30, 1927). The Basker- 
ville and Stevenson process for deinking paper is described. Better 
results are claimed by using 90 kg. anhydrous sodium carbonate 
per ton of old paper. The recovery of book paper is discussed.— 
J.LP. 

Deinking Waxed Paper. P. H. Todd assignor to Renard, 
Inc. U. S. pat. 1,628,931, May 17, 1927. Printed waxed paper is 
submerged in a solution of trisodium phosphate and heated with 
agitation to cause the wax to rise to the surface and the ink to 
be dissolved, so that the deinking and wax extraction are simul- 
taneously effected.—A.P.-C. 

Process of Utilizing Old Paper Stock. J. E. Plumstead as- 
signor to Jessup & Moore Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,625,279, Apr. 
19, 1927. A charge of fresh cellulosic material is chemically cooked 
under heat and pressure, and this charge is blown into a suitable 
receptacle. A batch of old paper stock is mechanically disinte- 
grated while wet and relatively cold, and the hot and cold batches 
are mixed so that the old stock is thoroughly cooked and the 
cellulosic fiber is separated from the undesirable material—A.P.-C. 

Alkaline Processes 

Soda Pulp Sectional Meeting, Feb. 24, 1926, in New York. 
Anon. Tech. Association Papers Series 9, No. 1, 252b257 (1926) ; 
Papierfabr. 25, 189-194 (Mar. 27, 1927). A: German translation 
of the discussion of the papers read at the soda pulp section 
meeting at the annual 1926 New York convention of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Inustry.—J.L.P. 

Liquor for Making Kraft Pulp. H. B. Kipper. U. S. pat. 
1,629,393, May 17, 1927. The liquor contains sodium bisulphate 
and “fished salts” (a by-product from the manufacture of caustic 
soda) which prevent corrosion of the apparatus.—A.P.-C. 

Process and Apparatus for Pulping Bagasse. E. C. H. Valet. 
Fr. pat. 620,897. The bagasse, perferably cut into pieces 2 cm. 
long, is treated with 3 to 5 per cent of lime, at a temperature below 
the boiling point, for a time depending on the temperature of 
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treatment. 
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The lime solution (?) is then drained off and the 
bagasse tfansferred,! Without waghing, to a boiler designed so as 
to obtain active circulation of the liquor, where it is cooked un- 
der pressure with a liquor containing caustic soda and sodium 
sulphite, with or without addition of lime. Sodium thiosulphate 
miay be substituted for the sodium sulphite. The cooked pulp is 
washed by steaming and can be bleached.—A.P.-C. 

Pulping Process. S. D. Wells. U. S. pat. 1,625,171, Apr. 26, 
1927. Wood, straw, grass on other vegetable fibrous material is 
softened by treatment with a soiution of sodium carbonate and 
sulphur.—A.P.-C. 

Pulping Waste Textile Materials and the. Like. I. G. Farben- 
Industrie A.-G. Eng. pat. 264,803. In the production of half- 
stuff from spinner’s waste, flax hemp, straw, jute, etc., the raw 
materials are treated with a liquor containing one part of alkali 
monosulphite to 3 to 3.5 parts of alkali bisulphite with the addi- 
tion of neutral salts such as solule sulphates, and/or chlorides of 
the alkalies or alkaline earths, or magnesium, or aluminum. The 
treatment is carried out at elevated temperatures, preferably un- 
der pressure. The liquor used may be of high concentration and 
the excess removed after soaking, after which the heating at 
above 100 degrees C., and the dilution of the liquor may be 
effected by the admission of steam under pressure. The neutral 
salts used are preferably such as undergo hydrolytic decompo- 
sition at the elevated temperatures used.—A.P.-C. 

Determination of Sodium Hydroxide in White Liquor. E. 
Oeman. Svensk Pappers-Tid. 30, No. 6, 166-9 (1927). Phen- 
olphthalein is not a satisfactory indicator in the presence of Na2C0; 
or NasS. When carbonates are precipitated with BaCl, and the 
precipitata allowed to settle, NaOH is adsorbed, the amount de- 
pending upon the quantity of BaC0;. The following procedure is 
recommended as being rapid and accurate. The alkali in the 
sample should be equivalent to about 25’ cc. normal NaOH. An 
excess BaCl, solution is added to precipitate all the carbonate, 
the precipitate being left in the solution. After one minute titrate 
with N/1 HCI solution, adding 2 to 4 drops of a 0.4 per cent 
water solution of Nile blue (sulphate as indicator toward the end 
of the titration. The end-point is reached at the change from a 
reddish to a gray blue (pH-10-11). Calculations are simplified 
if the composition of the white liquor is calculated in terms of 
normality of NaOH and NaSH instead of as grams per liter of 
NaOH and NaS. CEP. 

Investigations on Corrosion in the Sulphate Industry. C. 
Benedicks. Svensk Pappers-Tidning, 30, No. 5, 133-6; No. 6, 164-6; 
No. 7, 199-202 (1927). A strong local corrosion at the top of the 
circulation tubes is described. It is shown through a metallo- 
graphic study of pipe sections that the corrosion is increased by 
(1) high temperatures, (2) gases in the liquor, (3) the type of 
material used in the pipes. Steel with 20% Ni. was -only cor- 
reded. Steel with 14.3% Cr: was strongly corroded, but with 
19% Cr. excellent results were obtained. C.E.P. 

Imitation Kraft Paper from Straw by Means of the So-Called 
“Gluteor” Process. Emile Barbier. Papeterie 49, 538-542 (June 
25, 1927). The principle of the process lies in the saponification 
of casein to obtain a product, which, under certain conditions 
of pressure and temperature, evolves nascent ammonia which can 
be used for the pulping of straw or other similar fibrous materials. 
The process is claimed to give much greater yields than the usual 

soda process, the following being comparative yields by the two 
processes: wheat 53 to 56 per cent, rice 48 per cent, 37 per cent; 
flax 67 per cent, 45 per cent. Comparative strength tests om 62 
g. per m. paper from soda straw pulp and 52 g. per m. paper 
from “Gluteor” straw pulp showed the latter to be much better, 
it being almost comparable with Scandinavian kraft. The spent 
liquor can be used repeatedly, with addition of a small amount of 
make-up chemical. The process has been in regular commercial- 
scale use at the Moissac paper mill for over a year.—A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of Paper from Straw Material. E. Markoczi, 
St. J. Adam, F. R. Weisner and H. Merchwart. Austrian pat. 
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103,733. Papierfabr. 25, 95 (Feb. 6, 1927). The straw material 
is crushed, chepped, cooked in water and in alkali solution, and 
finally defibered in a machine made of soft material, such as 
wood, rubber, horn, leather. J.L.P. 

Problem of the Technical Utilization of Chlorine for the Di- 
gestion of Plant Fibers. P. Waentig, and H. Wenzl. Papier- 
fabr. 25, 144-149 (Mar. 6, 1927). A polemic discussion between 
Waentig and Wenzl. J.L.P. 

Method of Chlorinating Solutions. J. H. MacMahon assignor 
to The Mathieson Alkali Wks Inc. U. S. pat. 1,616,134, Feb. 1, 
1927. The liquid to be chlorinated is circulated by means of a 
pump and the flow of the stream of liquid is restricted on’the dis- 
charge side of the pump so that its pressure is increased; the 
chlorine is introduced in the region of increased pressure. A.P.-C. 

Process of Treating Plant Fibers with Alkaline Oxidizing 
and Reducing Agents. M. Bergmann, E. Immendorfer and H. 
Loewe. Ger. pat. 440,996. Papierfabr. 25, 170 (Mar. 13, 1927). 
Fibers are treated in the presence of tannin solutions. J.L.P. 

The Determination of the Chlorine Consumption Number of 
Pulps. A. Ehrenfried. Papierfabr. 25, 130-131 (Feb. 27, 1927). 
Five g. drv, or 21 g. wet pulp are treated with distilled water 
and sufficient bleach solution to give 6% available chlorine calcu- 
Jated on the pulp. After one hour at 20° C. the solution is 
filtered and 50 cc. tested in the following manner: 20 cc. 0.1 nor- 
mal arsenious acid are added and then 3-5 drops of methyl orange 
indicator. The yellow solution is acidified with 10-15 cc. concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid and titrated with 0.1 normal potassium 
bromate (2.7837 g. per 1.) until the red color disappears. The 
original Sieber procedure is thus modified by using potassium 
‘bromate instead of titrating with an outside indicator. A table 
is given showing the comparative relation between the cc. 0.1 
normal. potassium bromate and the chlorine consumption number. 
LLLP. 

Sutermeister Solution in Paper Microscopy. Korn. Papier- 
fabr. 25, 240-247 (Apr. 17, 1927). The Sutermeister stain for paper 

‘fibers is described. Not only is soda pulp colored dark blue by 
this stain but also straw and esparto pulps. Compared to zinc 
chloride-iodine solution Sutermeister’s stain or groundwood is 
colored more intensely and redder. This stain can often be 
used to advantage, but cannot be substituted for the zinc chloride- 
fodine solution in fiber microscopy. J.L.P. 

Process for Refining Vegetable Fibers. L. Lillienfeld. Austrian 
pat. 105,039. Papierfabr. 25, 95 (Feb. 6, 1927). In the pres- 
ence of alkali the fibers are exposed to the action of monohalogen 
fatty acids. J.L.P. 

Lining Material for Alkali-Recovery Furnaces. J. Beveridge. 
U. S. pat. 1,619,786 Mar. 1, 1927. A concrete is used, formed mainly 
of soap-stone in broken pieces with a smaller quantity of port- 
land cement. A.P.-C. 


Process for the Recovery of Sodium Hydroxide Free from 
Hemicelluloses in Mercerization Liquor. Deutsche Zellstoff Tex- 
tilwerke. Ger. pat. 441,424. Papierfabr. 25, 202 (Mar. 27, 1927). 
The liquor is saturated with carbon dioxide and the greater part 
of the hemicelluloses precipitate. Sodium carbonate or sodium 
bicarbonate is crystallized from the solution in pure form and 
causticized with lime. J.L.P. 

Sulphate Black Liquor Investigation II. On the Quantity of 
Palmitic Acid in Pine Oil. Torshen Hasselstroem. Paper Trade 
J. 85, No. 1, 49-53 (July 7, 1927). Experiments carried out on 
the treatment of oleic acid, resin soap separated from sulphate 
black liquor, and liquid resin liberated from the latter, with so- 
dium or potassium hydroxide, with or without addition of sodiurr. 
sulphide, showed a reduction in iodine number owing to the 
formation of palmitic acid. Large excess of alkali, long time of 
reaction and high temperature act advantageously to reduce the 
icdine number, while addition of sodium sulphide does not improve 
the results. The author concludes that the palmitic acid which 
he previously reported as having found in fats from sulphate 
black liquor is produced during cooking from the oleic acid pres- 
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ent in the pine oil, as the other unsaturated fatty acids existing 
in pine oil do not produce palmitic acid, but polymerization prod- 
ucts of various composition. A.P.-C. 

Continuous Recausticizing for Sulphate Pulp Mills. A. A. 
Nable and C. L. Knowles. Paper Trade J. 85, No. 1, 55-58 (July 
7, 1927). Representative installations for continuous causticiz- 
ing, settling and counter current washing as used in the manu- 
facture of caustic soda and at a soda pulp mill are described. 
the difficulties encountered in these operations in sulphate mills, 
due to impurities in the green liquor, are discussed and a sug- 
gested layout is described, whereby these difficulties can be 
overcome in carrying out these operations continuously. Such 
a layout has not as yet been adopted by any sulphate mill; but may 
be in the near future. A.P.-C. 


Cellulose 


Hydrolysis Number Determination for Wood Cellulose. L. 
F. Hawley and L. C. Fleck. Ind. Eng. Chem. 19, 849-851 (July 
1927). The following new analytical method is suggested the 
further characterization of the Cross and Bevan cellulose isolated 
from wood by chlorination: heat approximately 1 g. of unbleached 
Cross .and Bevan cellulose prepared from 80 to 100-mesh saw- 
dust with 100 cc. of 15% sulphuric acid for 3 hours on the water 
bath, filter the residual unhydrolyzed cellulose on an alundum 
crucible (R. A. 360), wash thoroughly with water, transfer to a 
tared alundum crucible (R. A. 98), wash with hot water, alcohol, 
and ether, dry at 105° C., and weigh. The percentage loss in 
weight is the hydrolysis number. The method is shown to be 
valuable in analyzing partly decomposed wood, and particularly in 
determining the composition of pulp wood and of the correspond- 


ing pulp in such a way that the yields of pulp can be calcwalted. 
AP.-C. 


Some Factors in the Copper Number of Cellulose. Harry Le. 
B. Gray and Cyril J. Staud. Ind. Eng. Chem. 19, 854-855 (July, 
1927). Results obtained in the determination of the copper number 
of cellulose depend on the degree of stirring of the solution, 
and also o. tl« Sineness of division of the pulp, increasing as the 
pulp is cut into smaller squares, but falling appreciably when 
rasped pulp is used. Experiments carried out on the action of 
the alkali in the alkaline tartrate component of Fehling’s solu- 
tion may be interpreted in various ways; but the most tenable 
hypothesis seems to lie in the assumption that the presence of al- 
kali af least partially destroys the reducing groups present in 
cellulose. The fact that there is a much greater reduction in the 
copper number when rasped pulp is used than when 6 mm. squares 
are used indicates that the phenomenon is related to tne surface 
exposed and that it depends on the preferential absorption of 
alkali from the solution as a function of the surface. This 
preferential absorption may exert a destructive action on the 
reducing groups before contact with cupric ions is obtained, with 
a resultant decrease in the observed copper number. Other fac- 
tors which must be considered are the rates of destruction of 
the reducing groups by the alkali and the rate of reaction of the 


cupric ions with the reducing groups present. A.P.-C. 


Lignin 

Lignin. I. Metalignin, a new type of alkali lignin. Charles 
Lorée and Eustace Cecil Barton-Wright. Biochem, J. 21, 290- 
300 (1927). By the action of 4 per cent caustic soda at 10 
atmospheres pressure for 1 hour on purified wood, a new type 
of lignin has been obtained and characterized, for which the name 
metalignin is proposed. This lignin has the formula CxHwO. 
with molecular weight 356. It melts at 186° and is soluble in a 
range of organic solvents, differing in the respects from lig- 
nins previously described.. The preparation of derivatives indi- 
cates the presence of one hydroxyl, two methoxyl and two car- 
tonyl groups. Two double kinkages are apparently present. 
Metalignin agrees in composition with the alignin of Klason, exist- 
ing as a sulphonic acid in bisulphite liquors. This method of 
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iswlation does not give a quantitative separation of the lignin. 
C.J.W. 

Process for the Decolorization of Solutions by Means of 
Substances Prepared by the Treatment of Cellulosic Material, 
Such as Wood, Straw, Etc., with Acids. The International 
Sugar and Alcohol Co., Ger. pat. 439,074. Papierfabr. 25, 202 
(Mar. 27, 1927). The lignin residue remaining after the sac- 
carification of wood, straw, etc., with acids, possesses decolor- 
izing properties similar to bone black or wood charcoal. J.L.P. 

Process of Separating Lignin and Similar Incrustations from 
Wood and Other Plant Fibrous Materials and Derivatives of 
the Same. Dresdner Chromo and Kunstdruck Papierfabrik 
Krause and Baumann, and H. Schwalbe. Ger. pat. 441,392. 
Papierfabr. 25, 188 (Mar. 29, 1927). The material, comminuted in 
the usual way, is surrounded with a gaseous layer (carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen chloride, sulphurodioxide) and shaken with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. As a result of the short reaction time (2-3 min- 
utes) the formation of colloidal substances is avoided; the in- 
crustations are rapidly filtered and a clear filtrate is obtained. 
JL. 

Sizing 

Surface Sizing. H. Postl. Papierfabr. 25, 115-117 (Feb. 20, 
1927). A brief description of surface sizing practice in the paper 
industry. J.L.P. 

Surface Sizing of Paper with Glue. G. K. Hamill, V. H. 
Gottschalk and G. W. Bicking. Paper Trade J. 55, No. 23, 39- 
40 (1926); Papierfabr. 25, 133-135 (Feb. 27, 1927). A German 
translation of the original article appearing in the Paper Trade 
J. Ji.P. 

Degree of Sizing and Finish. H. Schwalbe. Papierfabr. 25, 
173-176 (Mar. 20, 1927). A short review is given of recent meth- 
cds for determining the sizing of paper. The methods of Car- 
son, Caust and Albrecht are among those mentioned. . The appa- 
ratus of Albrecht is described. The methods of Albrecht and 
Klemm do not yield comparable results. As a rule the degree of 
paper sizing is diminished with increase in finish as a result of 
calendering. J.L.P. 

Paper Sizing Process. K. Sveen. U. S. pat. 1,622,474, Mar. 
29, 1927). Paper pulp containing aluminum sulphate or other 
mordant is treated, prior to passing it on to the wire of a paper 
machine, with a small proportion of a substance such sa glue 
in solution which will interact with the mordant to effect contrac- 
tion or coagulation and serve to facilitate agglomeration of the 
pulp. Sulphite waste liquor also may be used for the purpose. 
A.P.-C. 

Process of Sizing Paper. J. A. DeCew assignor to Process 
Engineers, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,621,399, Mar. 15, 1927. A rubber 
emulsion is mixed with fibrous-forming material in the presence 


of previously precipitated hydrated alumina formed by adding a 
soluble aluminum salt to a soluble alkali. A.P.-C. 


Refining and Producing High Grade Rosin for Paper Sizing. 
C. E. Mueller, Paper Mill 50, No. 22, 52, 60 (May 28, 1927). 
Brief outline of improvements being made in the rosin produc- 
ing industry with a view to turning out a more uniform product 
with optimum paper sizing properties A.P.-C. 

Bleaching 

Process and Apparatus for Mixing Pulp and Bleaching Liquor 
in Bleach Towers. Niederbayerische Cellulosewerke and A. 
Schneider. Ger. pat. 441,293. Papierfabr. 25, 202 (Mar. 27, 
1927); Wochbl. Papierfabr. 58, 514 (Apr. 30, 1927). Ribs ar- 
ranged in helical fashion are placed in bleach towers so that the 
proper movement of the stock is obtained. J.L.P. 

Manufacture of Bleaching Powder in Stage Apparatus. E. 
Krebs. Ger. pat. 435,019 Papierfabr. 25, 95 (Feb. 6, 1927). To 
one or more of the early stages of the apparatus dried or cooled 
air is added, and through one or more of the next higher stages 
is conducted chlorine gas. J.L.P. 

Method and Apparatus for Bleaching Pulp. A. D. Merrill. 
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Eng. pat. 269,031, July 28, 1926. This is a continuous process 
for bleaching pulp on the counter-current principle, so that the 
final treatment of the pulp is effected with the strongest bleach- 
ing liquor. Each cell has associated with it a pulp thickener 
through which the pulp passes into the succeeding cell by gravity. 
The consistency of the pulp is approximately the same in each 
cell, and is maintained above 12%. The bleaching cell is of such 
a type that the pulp is given a rotary movement at the bottom 
of the cell, and is then impelled vertically upwards without rotary 
movement through a central tube at the lower end of which 
is a screw conveyor. This process is said to reduce both the time 
of bleaching and the bleach consumption. A.P.-C. 

Ozone and the Bleaching of Paper Pulp. A. Matagrin. 
Papeterie 48, 1098-1102 (Dec. 10, 1926). 49, 58-63 (Feb. 10), 
213-214 (Mar. 10) 346-353 (Apr. 25, 1927). After discussing the 
disadvantages an dangers (particularly chlorine compounds), the 
author suggests the adoption of ozone, which can now be man- 
ufactured economically in apparatus which he describes, and dis- 
cusses its merits. A.P.-C. 

Lime for the Absorption of Chlorine in Paper Mill “Bleach 
Liquor” Practice. A. H. Hooker, Sr. Ind. Eng. Chem. 19, 712- 
714 (June, 1927). A discussion of the economical importance 
of the use of bleaching powder with good settling properties, 
or of lime giving on chlorination a liquor with gdéod settling 
properties. As chemical analysis is of but little or no use in 
determining the settling qualities of the resultant’ liquor, a prac- 
tical test is described in detail, consisting essentially in chlorin- 
ating a given amount of lime under given conditions and noting 
the amount of sludge formed after allowing to settle for a given 
length of time. Though somewhat laborious, the test is more en- 
lightening than any other method that the writer has tried. A.P.-C. 


Drying 

Steam Consumption with the Drying of Paper on Multiple 
Cylinder Machines. T. Samson. Svensk Papers-Tidning, No. 
19 (1926) ; Papierfabr. ° 25, 141-144 (Mar. 6, 1927). Steam con- 
sumption on the dry end of the paper machine is discussed from 
technical and economic standpoints. J.L.P. 

Process and Device for Removal of Air and Water from Pa- 
per Stock. V. Antoine. Finnish pat. 11,313. Papierfabr. 25, 156 
(Mar. 6, 1927). Strips of rubber are arranged to exert pres- 
sure against the wire before it enters the couch roll thereby re- 
moving the water by friction. J.L.P. 

Application of the Lutschen Effect to the Drier Cylinder. 
Von Lassberg. taperia»r <5, 237-238 (Apr. 17, 1927). The 
Lutschen effect consists in spraying the steam through orifices 
arranged at a certain distance from the hot surface; the steam 
thus penetrates the layer of water. Numerous advantages are 


cited for its use in paper machine drier cylinders. J.L.P. 
Caution in the Cleaning of Drier Cylinders. Anon. Papier- 

fabr. 25, 231-232 (Apr. 10, 1927). To avoid the possibility of a 

gas explosion when benzol is employed for cleaning the oil resi- 


due from the inside of a drier cylinder, the suggestion is made 
to use hot sodium carbonate solutions instead of benzol. J.L.P. 


Miscellaneous 

Cost of Production of Steam Power. J. W. Brassington. 
Paper Ind. 9, 236-238 (May, 1927). A simple discussion of factors 
in coal selection.—A.P.-C. 

Pulverized Fuel and Its Application to Boilers. R. B. Potter. 
Paper Maker and Brit. Paper Trade J., 73, 143-146B (Feb. 1, 
1927). A discussion of the advantages of pulverized fuel, which 
are (1) higher thermal efficiency at all loads, (2) increased flexi- 
bility of operation (3) the use of any class of fuel, (4) better 
labor and smoke conditions; together with a brief description of 
the “central” and of the “unit” system of pulverized coal com- 
bustion.—A.P.-C, 

Steam Extraction Engines in Paper Mills. J. U. Steiger. 
Paper Maker and Brit. Paper Trade J., 73, 139, 141 (Feb. 1, 


1927). Discussion of the merits of the reciprocating engine built 
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for extraction purposes and of the various conditions it has to 
meet in a paper mill. Tabulated in the order of their importance 
these conditions include: (1) reliability (2) capacity to satisfy 
extreme working conditions, (3) economy, (4) close speed and 
pass-out pressure regulation, (5) simplicity.—A.P.-C. 

Use of Back Pressure Turbines in Paper Mills. M. Bergeon. 
Papier 30, 177-182 (Feb., 1927). Discussion of the merits of back 
pressure turbines for driving paper machines and supplying the 
steam required for the driers, and of their advantages over steam 
extraction turbines.—A.P.-C. 

Meters in the Paper Mill. P. C. Muzzell. World’s Paper Tr. 
Rev. 87, 964-968 (Mar. 25) 1010-1014 (Apr. 1, 1927). Paper 
Makers Monthly J. 65, 139-140 (Apr. 14, 1927) ; Paper Maker and 
Brit. Paper Tr. J. 73, 379, 383 (Apr. 1, 1927); Paper Tr. J. 84, 
No. 20, 55 (May 19, 1927). A discussion of the advantages of the 
use of steam flow meters in the boiler house in reducing the cost 
of steam production, and in the paper mill in reducing steam con- 
sumption.—A.P.-C. 


Apparatus and Process for Making Artificial Construction 
Material. M. Skolnik assignor to Patented Prod. Corp. U. S. 
pat. 1,599,253, Sept. 7, 1926. Corn stalks, or similar material, are 
cut into short pieces blown into tanks where they are triturated 
with an alkaline solution (e.g., potassium carbonate), dropped 
into a mixing tank where the pulp can be mixed if desired with 
rag stock to give a softer product, made into a sheet, dried, im- 
pregnated with asphalt, surfaced with powdered mineral, and cut 
into shingles, etc., the whole process being continuous.—A. P.-C. 


TAPPI Membership Growing 


The following members have recently been added to the 
Technical Association roster. It will be noted that this list is 
representative of the industry as a whole both geographically 
and from the standpoint of companies represented. 

Harold O. H. Bing, Paper and Textile Machinery Company, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

Charles F. Black, Nason Manufacturing Company, New York, 
fee 

G. W. Blanco, Du Pent Rayon Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Walter H. Brecht, G. Haindl’sche Papierfabriken, Augsburg, 
Germany. 

John Campbell, Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Ltd., Iro- 
quois Falls, Ont. 

Charles H. Champion, Paper Mill Supply Company, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

Charles N. Cone, I. F. Laucks, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

J. A. Fincken, Advance Bag and Paper Company, Howland, 
Me. ‘ 

Keith Gainer, Hardy S. Ferguson, New York, N. Y. 

W. F. Gillespie, Bogalusa Paper Company, Inc., Bogalusa, La. 

Artcher E. Griffin, Jessup & Moore Paper Company, Wilming- 
tou, Del. : 

Thomas Hans, Container Corporation of America, Chicago, III. 

John A. Hardy, George F. Hardy, New York, N. Y. 

Hermann Heimann, Consolidated Water Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

Paul E. Hodgdon, Munising Paper Company, Munising, Mich. 

Paul G. Kayser, Rhodia Chemical Company, New York, N. Y. 

Harry H. Kern, Jessup & Moore Paper Company, Wilmington, 
Del. 

W. W. Macklem, Black-Clawson Company, Hamilton, Ohio. 
George B. Martin, Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 

William H. Mason, Mason Fibre Company, Laurel, Miss. 

Don Meldrum, San Juan Pulp Manufacturing Company, Seattle, 
Wash. 

D. P. Murtha, Lake St. John Power and Paper Company, Ltd. 
Dobleau, P. Q. 

Clifford E. Peterson, U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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Bennett Preble, Califorma Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Cal. 


James Rogers II, J. & J. Rogers Company, Au Sable Forks, 
N. Y. F 

Fred C. Shaneman, Great Western Electro Chemical Compary, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

George M. Snyder, Cherry River Paper Co., Richwood, W. Va. 

Charles B. Thwing Instrument Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. F. Tucker, Stebbins Engineering & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Watertown, N. Y. 

T. Venkajee, c/o Thomas Cook & Son, Ltd., London, England. 

Gaither Zinkan, William F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 


New Shell Type Motor 
The Lincoln Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of “Stable-Arc” welders and “Linc-Weld” motors, have 
just perfected a squirrel cage motor for use in various kinds of 
wood working machinery and all other machinery requiring high 


SHELL Type Motor 


speed motors. This motor is of the so-called shell tyre, an all- 
welded design, and is made to the standard dimensions of the 
trade. It is supplied in two sizes, 3 and 5 hp. The 3 hp. unit 
has an external diameter of 6.5 inches and an external length of 
4.5 inches. The 5 hp. is of the same diameter and is 6 inches in 
external length. Both motors are manufactured for either two or 
three phase, 60 cycle current and a speed of 3,600: rpm. The 
stator is composed of laminated sections arc-welded together. The 
welding is done while the shell is under pressure and is placed in 
six transverse slots. The rotor is also entirely arc-welded and 
provided with either a straight or tapered bore. 

There is a very definite advantage to this type of construction. 
The welding does away with the necessity of a solid shell about 
the laminations and also replaces the conventional rivets. Thus 
the amount of active field is kept at a maximum. The effect of 
this, of course, is to increase the magnetic flux and allow more 
copper to be used in the slot. Greater magnetic flux means better 
operating characteristics. This increase of copper makes for a 
cooler running motor and permits greater overload. 

As normally used the stator is secured in the frame of the 
machine and the rotor is mounted on the tool shaft. If desired 
the stator will be supplied with six foot leads. 


Labor Plentiful in Pulp Wood Camps 
McKinney & Hughes, timber contractors, of Keego, Ont., say 
they are taking out 12,000 cords of pulp wood for the Thunder 
Bay Paper Company, of Port Arthur, They have two camps 
in operation and five small shacking gangs. The labor situation 
seems to be comparatively easy this season with pulp-cutters and 
bushmen quite plentiful. 
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A Rational Basis for 


Industrial Relations’ 


By Arthur Zinkin * 


The principle of control permeates all existence; existence 
would be impossible without it. The principle of control in any 
mechanism is the necessary result of the interrelationship of its 
parts. This is the difference between mechanism and an organ- 
ization of human beings. In the former, the principle of control 
is inevitable. In the latter, there must be a voluntary submission 
to the controlling power. If all industry could be performed 
by mechanical devices, or if all industries could be managed by 
slaves who are equally devoid of any volition, there would be 
no labor problem in industry with respect to the principle of con- 
trol. All one would have to do would be to adjust part to part and 
secure involuntary responses to whatever plan the owner of the 
industry wished to introduce. 

But since industry cannot be so managed, and must include 
the efforts of free agents and secure a voluntary submission to 
control, the problem arises: “How can such voluntary response 
be obtained; how are we to elicit the free, and therefore, rational 
adjustment to the principles of control which must govern every 
industry?” This is a problem which no one can afford to ignore, 
it goes to the very heart of our industrial system. No matter how 
efficient we may be in controlling our cost of production, until we 
have thoroughly analyzed the nature of this problem, we can 
scarcely approach, with any degree of adequacy, a solution to 
the general problem that is facing industry. 

Let me, therefore, again state briefly and clearly the problem 
we are to discuss namely, “What is a rational basis for industrial 
relations, which shall secure the worker’s free and voluntary sub- 
mission to the principles of control in industry, and therefore 
make for a rational relationship between management and 
workers?” 

Floaters 

It is all too often that we have heard or seen the term 
“floaters” as applied to workers who are of the vagabond type 
and drift about from job to job without sensing permanency in 
their occupations. I have never heard that term applied to em- 
ployers; yet the employer of an industry who compels the work- 
ers to quit, through unsatisfactory conditions in his plant, may 
with equal justice be designed as a “floater.” He drifts from one 
labor force to another constantly experimenting with new labor 
without sensing permanency in the labor force of his organization. 
Whatever relationship there exists between such labor force and 
management, that relationship cannot rest on a rational basis. 
It is impulsive, it is emotional, it is whimsical, not rational, and 
therefore a burden on the organization. It is not rational be- 


* From N. A. C. A. Bulletin. : : 
' Assistant to the President of Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis,, Ind. 


cause it is not concerned with consequences ensuing from their 
actions. Their actions are elicited by a momentary need and are 
not prompted by any future consideration. A rational basis for 
industrial relations must, therefore, by its very definition, take 
into account future considerations. I want to lay down certain 
basic principles, as I see them, in this connection. 


Permanency a First Essential 


The first essential in such a relationship is permanency. The 
worker as well as the employer must sense permanency. While 
labor may be regarded as a commodity, being subject to compe- 
tition and being determined like other commodities by the law of 
supply and demand, it is yet unlike other commodities in that its 
constant renewal is far more custly. The induction of labor into 
the various occupations, the adjustment that the new worker has 
to make to his job, to the organization, the period of training 
through which he must pass-all these constitute a burden on the 
management. It is, therefore, to the interest of the owner ot the 
industry as well as to the employee to have a permanent labor 
force with as little renewal as possible. 

If it is agreed that a suitable, permanent, efficient, and reliable 
labor force is the indispensable foundation for any industrial or- 
ganization, it would be wise to analyze the causes which threaten 
that permanency, and make for frequent renewals of the labor 
supply, with a view to eliminating such causes. 


Indiscriminate Hiring 


1. The first is rather obvious, and that is, the indiscriminate 
method of hiring employees. A demand for labor is made, and 
the Employment Department in its eagerness to comply with the 
demand, exercises no intelligent selection of the people it assigns 
to jobs. This necessarily results in misfits, in dissatisfaction, in 
utter inefficiency, with the inevitable result that the worker is 
bewildered and leaves. Not only must workers be selected with a 
view to their physical fitness and general aptitude for the work, 
but they must be informed as to the nature of the job to which 
they are to be assigned, the character of the organization, the type 
of workers with whom they are to be associated, the time re- 
quired for training, the wages during training period, and the 
opportunities for advancement. 


Absence of Physical Facilities 


2. Another cause for the constant renewal of labor force is 
the absence of physical facilities, such as hygienic or safety, which 
rapidly exhaust the physical energy of the worker and render 
him useless for continued labor. He must therefore, be replaced 
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by others. The worker must feel that the conditions under which 
he is working will not undermine his health or expose him to 
danger. He must sense that the conditions have been thoroughly 
investigated by medical and safety experts and are conducive to 
his putting forth his best efforts and will not lessen his vitality, 
or endanger his life. 


Monotony and Fatigue 

3. Monotony and fatigue invariably drive: the worker from 
his job. In order that a worker may stick to his job he must 
be aware of an interest in his work. He must sense that he is 
contributing something. He must grow through his job and grow 
in his own estimation by virtue of certain mechanical difficulties 
he has mastered, and come to realize that he has performed some- 
thing which no new-comer can perform as adequately as he. 
Monotonous occupation, however, fails to produce in him that 
feeling of growth, and he comes to undervalue his job and under- 
value himself for performing the job, and, therefore, one job is 
as good as another, and he is ready to quit his job at the least 
provocation. 

Insecurity of Worker’s Job 

4. Insecurity of the worker’s job. There is nothing that is so 
disheartening to a worker as to be haunted with the fear of 
losing his job through the whims or caprice of his foreman or 
superintendent. Any organization in which there are exercised 
arbitrary dismissals of workers by foremen or superintendent 
must inevitably suffer from excessive labor turnover, because 
those in authority contribute just as much toward this turnover 
as the workers who voluntarily quit their jobs merely because they 
are not sure of them. A worker must be absolutely secure in his 
job as long as he is efficient on the job. He cannot work with 
any peace of mind, he cannot plan, he cannot build, he cannot 
enjoy the fruits of his labor, when he does not know what the 
next day will bring. A sound labor policy must, therefore, preclude 
the arbitrary dismissal of workers by the foreman or superin- 
tendent. Recommendations for the dismissal of a worker should 
be passed upon by a body of workers, representing equally the 
management and employees, on legitimate grounds of inefficiency 
or insuburdination, but under no circumstances should a superior 
officer be allowed to exercise his own prejudice in dismissing 
workers. 

Grievances and Dissatisfactions 

5. The workers must have the means of bringing their 
grievances and dissatisfactions to the attenticn of the manage- 
ment. In the absence of any such agency, the worker harbors 
secret grievances which break out frequently in open defiance, 
thereby making it impossible for him to continue on his job, On 
the other hand, when the worker knows that he can get a hear- 
ing from the management about his complaints, even if his wishes 
are not complied with, he will atleast sense satisfaction that he 
was given a hearing and in many instances be convinced that his 
wishes were idle wishes or unreasonable. The worker should at 
all times feel free to express his grievances in person or through 
a representative of his own choosing, who will bring his problems 
to the attention of the management. 

Autocratic Insistence 


6. The autocratic insistence, that the worker conform to cer- 
tain demands, without explaining the reason for such, is another 
factor in determining the high rate of turnover. It breeds resent- 
ment and hostility in the worker, and it will inevitably express 
itself in open hostility or in his leaving the organization. He pro- 
tests against blind obedience to rules and insists that the reasons 
for such rules be made known to him. Take, for instance, the 
penalties, that are being meted out to workers for frequent ab- 
sence or tardiness. It should not be merely a matter of arbitrary 
discipline with which he is called upon to conform, but it should 
be explained to him that frequent absence and tardiness inflict 
undue hardship on the workers who remain in the department, by 
making it necessary for them to work overtime in order to make 
up time caused by his absence or tardiness; that he makes a 
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nuisance of himself and is very much disliked by the other mem- 
bers of the department; and therefore, in order that he may con- 
tinue to enjoy the pleasant relationship with his fellow-workers, 
he must refrain as much as possible from causing hardship or 
unpleasantness to them. Any system of punitive measures which 
bear no logical relationship to, or are incommensurate with the 
character of the offense, brings about a spirit of revolt in the 
worker. Penalties must not be purely disciplinary measures but 
should at all tintes constitute the inevitable consequences ensuing 
from the offenses committed. They should be rational. 


Layoff of Employees 

7. The layoff of employees in slack seasons, without making 
provisions to absorb them in other occupations not subject to 
seasonal fluctuations, necessarily causes a feeling of unrest in 
the worker. He must be sure of his weekly income and he would 
rather work for less on a job. which is steady all year round and 
on which he can rely as affording him security all year round, 
than on higher weekly wages where employment is not so steady. 
It is important that applicants be fully informed of the duration 
of the job so as to give them ample time to prepare against the 
slack season by developing aptitudes which may serve them in 
their need. 

Sick Benefits 


8. The worker should also be insured against any inability to 
continue his job, by means of sick benefits, either through the 
joint contributory arrangement of employees and management in 
building up such fund, or by means of an insurance company 
which will assume such risk. Provision should also be made 
for the protection of his family in case of his total disability or 
death, by some similar arrangement. 


Absence of Recognition 

9. The absence of recognition of a worker's efforts is certain 
to cause discouragement and a sense of futility in the worker. 
He will not put forth his best efforts and invariably will quit his 
job. It is of fundamental importance that the worker be assured 
that opportunities. will be given him to exercise his ability and be 
compensated accordingly. It is, therefore, necessary in case of 
any vacancy in the organization, that such vacancy be filled 
from within as far as possible, in order to convice the employees 
that they are given preference over anybody from the outside. 
The Employment Department should serve, therefore, as a 
clearing house which will prevent one department from hiring 
from the outside when another department is about to lay off 
workers on account .of certain changes in that particular de- 
partment. This will keep the labor force intact and at the same 
time encourage the workers in putting forth their best efforts so 
as to command recognition from the management when oppor- 
tunity presents itself for advancement. 


Workers’ Fundamental Needs 


The whole labor problem is rooted in our lack of appreciation 
of the fundamental needs of the worker. Any solution of the 
problem which does not make a thorough analysis of such needs 
is bound to be inadequate. We are dealing here with human be- 
ings subject to infinite variety of moods and complexities and 
varied reactions. It is for us to go down to the source from 
which such moods spring, to the basic factors. which engender 
this complexity of character, in order that we may adequately deal 
with them. And what do we find? There are a few funda- 
mental needs which are common to all of us, the gratification of 
which must be assured if we are to behave as normal human be- 
ings. The first is the wish for security. We must sense security in 
our lives and in the means of subsistence. Normal behavior is 
practically impossible unless that wish is satisfied. 


Wish for Recognition 
Second, there is the wish for recognition, Not one of us is 
strong enough, or wise enough to live alone. It is necessary that 
we obtain recognition from our fellow-workers, that we be liked 
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and aamired for certain actions or traits. In the absence of such 
recognition, we will invariably commit something that will compel 
recognition, even though it be injurious to ourselves. It is equally 
as important to obtain recognition from our fellows as it is for 
us to have security of position. 
Wish for Affection 

Third, the wish for affection. We must have affection in our 
lives, and anything that will deny us the object of affection, or 
that will deprive us from affection, is striking at the very root of 
our being. 

Wish for New Experiences 

Fourth, the wish for new experiences, which alone makes for 
human progress. In the absence of new experiences, we sink into 
the habitual, the unconscious, and we behave like automatons. 


Primary Human Needs 
You can readily see how any industry which does not reckon 
with these four primary wishes, brings about of necessity a con- 
dition which will render the workers in that particular industry 
abnormal in one way or another, and, therefore, makes any ra- 
tional relationship impossible. A rational basis for industrial re- 
lations presupposes a condition which will foster rational and 
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normal’ behavior in its workers, and this is possible only when 
conditions are such as afford the fullest gratification for these 
four fundamental and primary human needs, which I am going 
to repeat. 

1. The security of the worker’s position, which is .made 
possible through depriving any foreman or superintendent of 
the authority to discharge a worker arbitrarily. His protection 
against unemployment, against sickness through a system of sick 
benefit, and the protection of his dependents~in case of his total 
disability and death, by means of some kind of insurance. 

2. The recognition of his grievances and of his problems; the 
recognition of his ability by affording him the opportunity of 
exercising his ability to his greatest advantage. 

3. The wish for affection, which is made possible through 
adequate working conditions and a reasonably short working day, 
so that the worker be not physically exhausted and rendered in- 
capable of receiving or bestowing affection, so necessary to his 
normal behavior. 

4. The opportunity to develop new experiences by advancing 
a worker from one job to another as his ability warrants, and pre- 
venting monotony of labor, which atrophies and stultifies the 
worker’s ambition for new experiences. 


Treatment of Operating Net Loss’ 


Assume that in 1926 a net loss was sustained in the sum of 
$102,000 by a new corporation beginning manufacture. In tax- 
payer’s books has been transferred $42,000 of this loss to “or- 
ganization expense”, although not strictly such since these ex- 
penses of $42,000 are properly plant expenses which will not be 
incurred again, do not increase the value of the assets. Can 
one capitalize the $42,000 item and charge it off over a five 
year period, leaving the 1926 statutory operating net loss, $60, 
000? 

Income and War Tax Guide 

This subject matter is treated in pars. 346 and 347 of our 
Income and War Tax Guide. As explained therein, advertising 
and simitar developrent of the rocd-will of a business may pro- 
perly be charged off as expense, even though the result is of 
permanent value. See ruling O. D. 1039, 5 C. B. 130, shown 
at par. 465,058, Vol. 1, our 1927 Unabridged Service. Held 
therein that expenses of an advertising campaign of a certain 
year must be charged off as an operating expense only dur- 
ing the year in which it was incurred, and could not be car- 
ried as a deferred asset and charged off over a period of years. 

In Appeal of Holt-Granite Mills Company, 1 B. T. A. 1246, 
shown at par. 634,092, our Unabridged, the Board upheld the 
Commissioner in requiring the taxpayer to capitalize the cost of 
what taxpayer claimed to be an unnecessary expense of a sewer 
system for its employees’ benefit. The Board found that the 
old sewer system was efficient and satisfactory. It would seem, 
therefore, that the expense should have been allowed as a cur- 
rent deduction, since there was no new expenditure for a con: 
tinuing benefit. See also Board decisions Vol. 1, and American 
Seating Co. Appeal, 4 B. T. A. 649, par. 3414.12, Vol. II, our 
1927 Unabridged Excess-Profits Tax Division. It is stated in 
that decision as follows: 

“In the ordinary conduct of a manufacturing business the dif- 
ferentiation of capital expenditures and operatmg expense dis- 
bursements is largely a matter of sound discretion and exper- 
ienced business judgment. The dividing line between the two 
classes cannot be defined by statue and, so far as has come to 
our attention, no court has ever yet atempted to make a def- 
nition that can apply to any case except the one under review.” 

In Appeal of Goodell-Pratt Co., 3 B. T. A. 30, shown at par. 
634.106, Vol. 1, our Unabridged, the Board overruled the Com- 
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missioner, and permitted ine res‘oraticn as an asset, of expendi 
tures charged off during 1909 to 1916 for “developing certain 
patents, secret processes, methods of manufacture, special ma- 
chinery, and new tools, in developing foreign markets, in gathering 
and compiling information relative thereto, afd in establishing 
agencies,” etc. 

In Appeal of Gifford, 3 B. T. A. 334, the Board said: 

“The mere fact that the amounts expended for the property 
in question were charged off on the partnership books as ordinary 
business expenses, does not make them any the less capital expendi- 
tures. The true nature of a transaction cannot be changed by a 
mere bookkeeping entry. ***” 

It is stated on page 744, Vol 1, of Montgomery’s 1927 Income 
Tax Procedure, as follows: 

“It has been the custom of some concerns to spread extraordi- 
nary expenditures over a period of years. If the future will as- 
suredly receive some benefit therefrom, the policy is sound. (See 
organization and similar expenses, etc, page 740). But any 
doubt should always be settled in favor of an immediate absorption. 
If, however, these expenditures are in fact applicable to the busi- 
ness of several years, and are so treated on the taxpayer’s books, 
the proporticen actually charged off to profit and loss for each 
taxable per: dis ‘he only part which should be deducted in the in- 
come tax returns.” 

Should Reduce Net Lo-s 

From a consideration of the foregoing, we believe that a corpo- 

ration which has a net loss in its first year of business, caused in 
part by an unproductive plant expense which does operate, however, 
to increase the capital investment in the plant, should reduce the 
operating book net loss accordingly, the balance of it being then 
deductible in determining the taxable net income for the following 
year under net loss section 206, and should capitalize the plant ex- 
pense and amortize it over the life of the plant. If i cannot 
properly be added to plant investment but has a material effect on 
the acquirement by taxpayer of a business therefrom for the next 
5 years, it should be capitalized as a goodwill, or other similar ac- 
ccunt, and deducted over the 5 year period. If it has no bearing 
on future business, and is of a kind that cannot be carried to any 
proper capital asset investment account, then it should be charged 
in full to profit and loss in year when incurred, and so be reflected 
in the operating statutory net loss, described in section 206, of the 
statute for the year in which it was incurred. 
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Bad Debt and Loss Distinguished’ 


The Supreme Court handed down its decision in the case of 
Lewellyn v. Electric Reduction Co., on November 21, 1927, with- 
out deciding whether the paragraph of the law allowing corpora- 
tions a deduction for losses and the paragraph allowing a deduc- 
tion for bad debts are mutually exclusive so that a loss deductible 
under one may not be deducted under the other. The distinction 
made in the lower courts between a bad debt and a loss was 
immaterial to the case upon the basis as decided by the Supreme 
Court, although it is indicated that a loss deduction might have 
been taken had the taxpayer proved its loss for the year claimed. 
The facts were: In July, 1918, the taxpayer contracted for the 
sale and delivery to it in monthly installments of a quantity of 
tungsten ore. 

The contract required the buyer immediately to accept a bill 
of exchange drawn on him by the seller in the sum of $30,000, 
which was to be applied against the purchase price of the first 
carload of ore shipped. The taxpayer accepted the draft and the 
seller negotiated it through bankers associated with him in the 
transaction. The taxpayer paid it at maturity, in advance of any 
acual shipment of ore, having received from the broker who had 
negotiated the sale, a telegram saying: “Shipment one car will 
be made today.” Only a small quantity of ore was ever shipped. 
This was received in the following December and after being 
- credited upon the amount of the draft left a balance of more 
than $27,000. In March of the following year the taxpayer began 
three separate suits to recover the $27,000—one against the seller, 
the second against the broker as an alleged surety or guarantor of 
the seller, and the third against the bankers. Judgment secured 
against the seller in 1919 remains unsatisfied. 

The suit against the broker resulted in a judgment for the de- 
fendant in November, 1922. The suit against the bankers was 
discontinued in 1921 as useless after they had been adjudged 
bankrupt. The taxpayer did not charge off the $27,000 on its 
books in 1918, but continued to carry it as an item in its “bills 
receivable” account. It claimed no ‘oss on account of the pay- 
ment in its tax return for that year. Upon the termination of 
the litigation in 1922 it filed an amended tax return for 1918, de- 
ducting the uncollected balance as a loss, and brought the present 
suit to recover the alleged overpayment of tax. The district 
court held that the loss was upon a worthless debt deductible 
under sub-division (5) and not deductible for 1918 because not 
charged off in that year. 

The taxpayer contended and the Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that the loss was not one upon a worthless debt, deductible under 
sub-section (5), but was deductible when “sustained” under sub- 
section (4), and concluded that the loss was rightly deducted as 
of 1918 since the loss was sustained when it paid out the money 
for which it received no return. Though the Court did not decide 
that the taxpayer could not have taken a bad debt deduction in 
case it had met the requirements of the statute with respect to 
ascertainment of worthlessness and to charging it off, it did hold 
that the taxpayer was not required to take the deductien as a bad 
debt deduction but might have taken a loss deduction had a loss 
been sustained. It stated: 

“We assume without deciding, as was assumed by both courts 
below that sub-section (4) and sub-section (5) are mutually ex- 
clusive so that a loss deductible under one may not be deducted 
under the other. We may assume also that upon the abandon- 
ment of the contract by the seller the buyer might have main- 
tained an action to recover the balance of the money which he 
had paid. But so far as appears from the record there had been 
no abandonment by the seller in 1918. Throughout that period 
the buyer was calling for deliveries and some were made as 
late as in December. The buyer’s rights were upon a contract 
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for the delivery of merchandise and were not a ‘debt’ in either 
a technical or a colloquial sense. We conclude that if respond- 
ent’s contract rights became worthless in 1918 he was not required 
to deduct his loss as a worthless debt under sub-section (5), but 
was entitled to deduct it under sub-section (4) as a loss sustained 
in that year.” 

The conclusion of the court that the deduction might be 
classified as a loss deduction and that the taxpayer was not re- 
quired to take the deduction as a bad debt deduction was not of 
any advantage to the taxpayer, since it was also held that the 
taxpayer had proved that it sustained a loss in the year 1918. 
The language of the court is particularly helpful in determining 
when a loss is sustained. 

“But we do not think that a loss resulting from a buyer's pre- 
payment to a seller who proves to be irresponsible is neces- 
sarily sustained, in the statutory meaning, as soon as the money 
is paid. The statute was intended to apply not only to losses 
resulting from the physical destruction of articles of value but 
to those occurring in the operations of trade and business, where 
the business man had ventured on a course of action in the 
reasonable expectation that the promised conduct of another will 
come to pass. Not only the future success of the business but 
its present solvency depends on the probable accuracy of his 
prophecy. Only when events prove the prophecy to have been 
false can it be said that he has suffered. His case is not like 
that of a man who fails to learn of the theft of his bonds or 
the burning of his house until a year after the occurrence; but 
rather resembles the position of a merchant who buys in one 
year, for sale in the next, merchandise which shifting fashion 
renders unsalable in the latter. It may well be that he whose 
house has been burned has sustained a loss whether he knows 
it or not and may recover a tax paid in ignorance of that ma- 
terial fact. But we cannot say that the merchant whose action 
has been based not merely on ignorance of a fact but on faith 
in a prophecy—even though the phophecy is made without full 
knowledge of the facts—can claim to have sustained a loss be- 
fore the future fails to justify his hopes. 

“Here the only fact relied upon to show a loss is the outcome 
of the litigations two years after respondent’s payment to 
Jouravleff. There is nothing in the findings from which we 
could conclude that the respondent in 1918 had ceased to regard 
his rights under the contract as having value or that there was 
then reasonable ground to suppose that efforts to enforce them 
would be fruitless.” 


Changes in Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Bripceport, Pa., January 3, 1928—The personnel of the pur- 
chasing department of the Diamond State Fibre Company, and 
The Celoron Company, a division of the Diamond State Fibre 
Company, has recently undergone a change. 

W. A. Knerr, formerly purchasing agent for both companies, 
is now secretary of the Norristown Branch of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers Association. - 

Lawrence T. Kratz is buyer for the Celoron Company, and 
Wallace McCarter is buyer for the Diamond State Fibre Com- 
pany. Both Mr. Kratz and Mr. McCarter have been active in 
the purchasing department for several years. 


J. L. Wiley Joins Arthur D. Little, Inc. 
[PROM OUR RECULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., January 3, 1928—J. L. Wiley has joined the 
staff of Arthur D. Little, Inc., chemists and engineers of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Mr. Wiley was formerly librarian and _ trans- 
lator for the Solvay Process Company and will do similar work 
in his new connection. 
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RAG CUTTERS 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


Riegelsville, N. J., U. S. A. 
Canadian Representatives 
Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., Can. 


Sole Agents for Europe 
R. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, Loudon, E. C. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Portland is in the heart of the big timber region of the 
Pacific Northwest. It also has an abundance of cheap 
hydro-electric power for manufacturing purposes, good 
ocean and railway shipping facilities and a fair supply of 
skilled labor, practically all of which is non-union. 


Portland is also an ideal place to live. It has a mild 
climate, good water and plenty of nice hotels, apartment 
houses and homes. Also good schools, theaters, libraries, 


clubs and parks. 


I would be pleased to serve you in the location, design 
and construction of the new mill of yours. 


HENRY BLACK 


Complete Building Construction 


383 Pittock Block - - - Portland, Oregon 
Telephone Broadway 8060 


Iron Workers, Cement Workers, Bricklayers, Carpenters, 
Roofers, Plumbers, Electricians, Cabinet-makers, Painters 
and Paperhangers; also Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 


Starch 


A SIMPLE change in the manufac- 
turing process often results in a 
pronounced decrease in cost of pro- 
duction, 

Paper Mills vse Starch for sizing to 
produce better and stronger sheets 
with lower cost of manufacture. 


Our SPECIAL PAPER brand for 
beater-sizing increases strength of 
sheet and gives improved finish. 

Our FOX HEAD brand for top-siz- 
ing is more economical than all glue- 
size—gives perfect satisfaction. 


Corn Products Refining Company 
New York 


, 17 Battery Place 
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sOoOD 
SINCE 1881 
Quality and Service guaranteed 


by the Largest Source of Supply 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Over 75 stock distributing points assure prompt 
shipment with minimum transportation charges. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products 
Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 


Chicago 
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Construction News 


Westbrook, Me—S. D. Warren & Co., Boston, Mass., have 
plans for the erection of a new addition to their local mill, re- 
ported to cost in excess of $75,000, and will soon proceed with 
erection by day labor. 

Neenah, Wis.——The Neenah Paper Company has work under 
way on improvements in a portion of its mill on North Com- 
mercial street, for which a general contract recently was let t« 
the C. R. Meyer & Son Company. Estimated cost not an- 
nounced. 

Lambertville, N. J—The Mann Paper Mills, Inc., has been 
incorporated under state laws with a capital of $250,000, to oper- 
ate a local paper mill. It is understood that the new company 
will succeed to the plant of the William Mann Company, special- 
izing in the production of tissue papers for copying service, etc., 
and that extensive operations are planned. The new organiza- 
tion is represented by Hamilton D. Carpenter, Lambertville. The 
incorporators are Mr. Carpenter, E. R. Atkinson and Joseph M. 
Gazzam. 

East Walpole, Mass.——Bird & Sons, Inc., manufacturer of 
paper roofing and kindred products, has awarded a general con- 
tract to the M. W. Allen Construction Company, East street, 
Walpole, for a new one-story addition, including alterations and 
improvements in building to be extended. 

St. Paul, Minn—The Waldorf Paper Products Company, 
Myrtle street and Pillsbury avenue, is asking bids on general 
contract until January 10, for its proposed new addition, includ- 
ing enlargement of paper mill unit and power plant. Consider- 
able additional machinery will be installed for increased capac- 
ity. Ralph D. Thomas, 1200 Second avenue south, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is engineer. M. W. Waldorf is president. 

New York, N. Y.—The S. H. & M. Paper Box Company, care 
of Lewis Nadel, 285 Madison avenue, attorney, recently formed 
with a capital of $15,000, plans the operation of a local plant for 
the manufacture of paper and cardboard boxes of various kinds. 
The incorporators are Louis Swardloff and A. Herman Friesner. 

St. Paul, Minn—The Kaplan Paper Box Company, 130 South 
Wabash avenue, is considering the erection of a new addition 
to its plant on adjoining site, to provide for extensive increase in 
present operations. It will be three-story and basement, esti- 
mated to cost close to $40,000, with equipment. It is understood 
that the company will select an architect at an early date and 
will proceed with construction in the spring. George Kaplan is 
president. 

Tacoma, Wash—The Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
Woolworth Building, New York, has awarded a general contract 
to Albertson, Cornell Brothers & Walsh, 1113-A street, for the 
erection of its proposed new local paper mill, and work on 
foundations will soon proceed. A contract for piling has been 
let to the Hart Construction Company, Tacoma. The project 
will consist of several units, including a main mill for the pro- 
duction of kraft papers, to be equipped for a capacity of 120 tons 
per day; lumber mill to handle hemlock logs for pulp produc- 
tion; pulp mill, power house and other structures. The lumber 


A Seamiiietg of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


unit will have an output of 150,000 b.m. ft. per day. The city 
has arranged for a water service of 7,000,000 gals. per day for 
the plant. In previous reference to this project in these columns, 
L. A. DeGuere, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., has been mentioned as 
engineer; this is in error. Hardy S. Ferguson, 200 Fifth avenue, 
New York, is consulting engineer for the enterprise, which will 
represent a total investment of close to $5,000,000, with machin- 
ery. C. R. McMillen is vice-president of the company. 

Green Bay, Wis.—The Diana Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
manufacturer of paper novelties, has work nearing completion 
on a new addition to its plant, 52x55 ft., estimated to cost about 
$18,000, and will occupy at an early date for increased output. 

New York, N. Y.—The H. D. Catty-Franz Euler Corporation, 
recently formed under state laws with a capital of $1,000,000, will 
operate a plant for the manufacture of wrapping papers and 
kindred paper goods. The new company is headed by Franz 
Euler, Jr., 15 Portsmouth Place, Forest Hills, N. Y.; Hugh D. 
Catty, Stamford, Conn.; and C. Hallock Silkman, 316 Prospect 
street, Cranford, N. J. 

Hammond, Ind.—The Commercial Wallpaper Mill, Inc., Og- 
den Boulevard and Talman avenue, Chicago, IIL, is said to have 
selected an architect to prepare plans for remodeling of the 
building near Calumet avenue, recently acquired for a new 
plant. The structure totals 120,000 sq. ft. of floor space, and 
will be equipped for production at an early date. 

Wabash, Ind.—The United Paper Board Company is said to 
be planning the erection of a new addition to its plant for con- 
siderable advance in present capacity. It will be one-story, 
estimated to cost close to $50,000, with machinery. It is under- 
stood that work is scheduled to begin in the spring. 

Chicago, Ill—The Rockwell-Barnes Paper Company, 815 
South Wabash avenue, has begun the erection of a one-story top 
addition to its two-story plant at 1511 West Thirty-eighth 
street, 98x163 feet, and will remove its business to this location 
as soon as the structure is ready for occupancy; the present 
plant capacity will be increased. A. Epstein, 2001 West Pershing 
Road, is architect and engineer. 

Battle Creek, Mich—The Michigan Carton Company has 
superstructure work in progress for a new local plant, to be one- 
story and part basement, 65x163 feet, and purposes to have the 
structure ready for occupancy at an early date. It is reported to 
cost in excess of $35,000, with equipment. M‘ J. Morehouse, 
343 South Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl., is architect. 

Appleton, Wis—The Fox River Paper Company and Patten 
Paper Company, in cooperation with the Valley Iron Works, 
Appleton Machine Company and other local industrial interests, 
have work under way on power dam improvements for mill 
service, consisting of structural and reinforcing steel installa- 

tion, providing of sixteen sluices, 20 feet wide, and other work, 
estimated to cost about $100,000. The completion of the project 
will provide for considerable increase in power facilities for the 
two paper mills and other plants. Orbison & Orbison, Apple- 
ton, are engineers. The general contract is being carried out by 


the C. R. Meyer & Sons Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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ACER & CO., LIMITED 


Canada Cement Building 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


SULPHITE PULP 


(Bleached, Easy Bleaching, Strong) 


MECHANICAL PULP 
KRAFT PULP 
KRAFT PAPER 
BUILDING PAPER 


Cable Address “Acerbity” Montreal 


CODES 
Western Union (5 letter) 
A.B.C. (5th Edition) 


— your high standards 
of f quality papers 


AL THA 


fr th e bo : LE paper 


Alpha Fibre’s exceptionally high cellulose 
content imparts to papers those outstanding 
qualities which previously were obtainable 
only through the use of good rags. 

Paper hitherto made without rag stock, 
can be brought to the high quality goal by 
the use of Alpha Fibre. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


ROWN CO MPAN Y 


POR’ , L AND. M. AINE 


West Virginia. Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 
SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, In- 
dex Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers. 


also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda, 
Kraft Pulp 


200 Fifth Avenue 782 Sherman Street 
New York Chicago 
508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, -Pa. 


NEW PQTDEVIN PRINTING 


SPECIALTY BAG MACHINERY 


(Model 290) 2-Color Printing Flat & Square 
40 Other Models 


PAPER BAG MACHINERY 


POTDEVIN MACHINE CO. 


1223 38th Street, Dept. 4, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Phones: Windsor 7412-7413 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1927 
SUMMARY 


yy ..70 bls. 
. 124 bis.. 60” ersey 20 cs. 


es ps 1 rolls, 6 bis. 
Printing: onan bls., 7 rolls, 363 cs. 
Wrapping paper, 170 bls., 2 ne | iy —_ 12 cs. 
Packing paper ........ \ rolls, = bis. 
ee errr Se 6 cs. 
SS BOR ere: is cs. 
Cover paper ....... 9 cs. 
Surface coated paper 174 cs. 
Baryta coated paper 142 cs. 
Coated paper 13 cs. 
Silk paper 8 cs. 
DrQWiM PAPE .......sescssecscveccess 10 cs. 
PPS SS Unies sc cuces sav edhwake 31 cs, 
ee EI ee . 20 cs. 
Wall board ....... ene . 26 cs. 
Straw ow Asctive 7 rolls 


tert 106 
Miscellaneous paper "1280 rolls, 1389 bls., 111 es. 
CIGARETTE PAPER 
Standard Products Corp., Sarcoxie, Havre, 80 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Pennland, Antwerp, 
6 
. P. J. Schweitzer, Pr. Hayes, Marseilles, 118 cs. 
The Surburg Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 20 cs. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Indep. Hall, 
Ha 


60 cs. 
De’ Manduit Paper Corp., Indep. Hall, Havre, 
108 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 


gate + WALL PAPER 

G. H. Nelson Paint Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
2 cs. 

Bendi ix Pa 


Co., Deutschland, go 4 cs. 
— Stern Stiner Co., Dev 6 


1 
» Gicbe§ Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 32 


“A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Minnetonka, London, 
ble. 
, R F. a Momning & Co., Minnetonka, London, 15 
bis 4 E. O° "B I Mauretania, Southampton, 1 cs. 
; auretania, a : 
~- ~es ., Inc., Mauretania, Southamp- 
sy bis., 3 cs. 
gt Universal Co., Dresden, Bremen, 2 cs. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
G. J. Hunken Co., Deutschland Hamburg, 15 
bis., 60 crates. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Aurania, Liverpool, 
95 bis. 


W. H. S. Lloyd Co., Minnetonka, “London, 9 cs., 
14 bls. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., 
Southampton, 11 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
Ossian Ray, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 97 rolls, 


6 bis. 
Hudson Trading Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
— rolls. 


enbu ll 
ee & Whittemore, Inc., Dresden, Bremen, 


186 
PRINTING PAPER 
C. A. Redden, Inc., Minnetonka, London, 7 rolls. 
National City Bank, Kifuku Maru, Hamburg, 63 
oe 
E. Dietzgen & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 11 es. 
S; Steiner, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 16 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp, 70 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Dresden, Bremen, 197 cs. 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co. ., Dresden, Bremen, 
cs. 


Mauretania, 


& Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Goth- 


WRAPPING PAPER 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 213 bdis. : 
ae rrett & Son, Drottningham, Gothenburg, 
140 bls., 16 rolls. 
. Steiner, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 30 bls. 
F. C. Strype, Pennland, Antwerp, 12 cs., 2 roll:. 
PACKING PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 103 
rolls 
Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Kifuku Maru, Ham- 
burg, 39 bis. 
PERGAMYN PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Deutschland, Hamburg, 56 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
J. Beckhard & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 6 cs. 
agg freres, Mauretania, Southampton, 1 cs. 


The Eleto Co., Mauretania, Southampton, 3 cs, 
COVER PAPER 


4 International F’d’x Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 
cs 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Brown zai, & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
P. C. Penniand, Antwerp, 107 cs. 
Boast co of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 60 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Dresden, Bremen, 142 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 13 
cs. 


SILK PAPER 


t Beckhard & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 2 cs. 
Gilbert, Dresden, Bremen, 6 cs. 


_DRAWI NG PAPER 
Globe Shi Co., d, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
ds nternational F’d’g on .» Minnetonka, ndon 


F. C. Strype, Pennland, Antwerp, 6 cs. 
ogy PAPER 
Old Master Paper & Pulp Corp., Deutschland, 
eet, A cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Minnetonka, London, 3 cs. 
LITHO PAPER 
Arnhold & Co., — Maru, Hong Kong, 21 cs. 
B. Meiners, Pr. Hayes, Canton, 10 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Dresden, Bremen, 4 cs. 
L. A. Con miller, Dresden, Bremen, 8 cs 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Albertic, tiverbecl. 


8 cs. (simplex). 
WALL BOARD 
O. M. Baxter, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 26 cs. 
STRAWBOARD 


cs. 


, Rotterdam, 140 rolls. 
A. Vuyk, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 766 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Ikinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Deutschland, Ham- 


ae a =. 782_rolls. 
“iy Deutschland, Hamburg, 


leker Corpi, 
ace & Slater, Deutschland, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
P J. E. Bernard & Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
cs. 


Manhattan Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothen 
bur, re 180 bls., 18 rolls. 
MacAlpine & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 


burg, ed bis. 
ne Borregaard Co., Inc., Drottningholm, Gcth- 


enburg, 260 ‘wile, 74 bis. 
M. M. Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 114 
rolls, 67 bls. 
Wilkinson Bros., Inc., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 96 rolls, 46 bls. 
a Paper Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 
ls 


Japan Paper Co., C. Biancamano, Genoa, 1 cs. 
Steiner ne Corp., F le reg Rotterdam, 4 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 35 cs. 
ears kinson es. Inc., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 1.1 


C. Zuhlke, Ryotem, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 
aa r. —. Rotterdam, 1 cs. 
‘o., Ryndam Rotterdam, 8 cs. 
S Petr. Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 15 cs. 
Keutel & re Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 
w. ~ Ryndam, Rotterdam, ls. 
no Waiver Goulard Plehn Co., Ocsar II, Oslo, 


‘Heil Bruckman & Lormcher, Dresden, Bremen, 
Walker, Goulard, Piehm Co., Dresden, Bremen, 


161 bls. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 


Equitable Trust Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, $73 
bls in i 


Keller Co., Inc., Sarcoxie, Havre, 51 bls 
Be J. Keller Co., Inc., Sarcoxie, Havre, 123 bls. 
new cuttings. 


E. A. Stone & Co., Sarcoxie, Havre, 23 Ibs. 
Pe & Overton,’ Inc., Garconie. Pevre, 31 bs. 
ging. 


iomon Bros. & Co., Sarcoxie, Havre, 56 bls. 


— 
H. Quick, Sarcoxie, Havre, 241 bls. jute 


wan 


Hicks, Inc., Sar. , 35 bl 
“ Castle & Overton, ge Baiting Duna 
S. Tags. 


D. M. Hicks, Inc., Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 25 bis. 


rage. 
Galaup, Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 86 bl 
v Salomon Bice. & Co., I oa Hall, Sacenh, 62 
Ss. rags. 
ostks Bishop Manfg. Co., Indep. Hall, Dunkifk, 
S. Tags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Indep. Hall, Durikirk, 
422 bls. rags. 
| a Relier, Co., Inc., Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 
. Tags. 


J. Cohen Son & Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 11 bis, 
rags. 


ayers Lipman Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 13 bis, 


salomon Bros. & Co., Indep. Hall, Havre, 69 
bis. rag: 


Vv. “Galaup, Indep. Hall, Havre, 82 bis. rags. 
Cohen & Son, I ep. Hall, Havre, 13 bis. rags 
Brown Bros. & Co., Aurania, Liverpool, 11 b:s 


r 
“Brown Bros. & Co., Minnetonka, London, 33 


r 


“Sterling Mill Supply Co., Egypt Maru, Oran, 
230 ‘ts. Ef 
ler Co., Inc., Egypt Maru . 3 bls. 


~~ Cohen & Son, Lancastria, London, 12 bls. 
R. Spence & Co., Hatteras, Dublin, 100° ts. 


=e B. Richard & Co., Talisman, Antwerp, 68 bls. 


ba 
ae 


Scott & Courtney, Talisman, Ant 
werp, 203 bis. baggi 


_ Courtney, Talisman, Ant 


Butterworth & — Inc., Talisman, Antwerp, 
* | bls. feels! 
er, 


bis i 
Peabody Accept. Corp., Talisman, Ant- 
werp, 216 bis. 
elrose Paper “S Stock Co., Kifuku Maru, Ham. 
burg, 118 x rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Kifuku Maru, Hamburg, 


” Co., Inc., Talisman, Antwerp, 94 


100 bis. taeginn 
R Equitable rust Co » Kifuku Maru, Hamburg, 32 
is. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 134 
bls. rags. 
Darmstadt, Scott . Courtney, Ryndam, Rotter- 
dam, 134 wis. bagging 
E. eller Co., inc., Bellflower, Manchester, 


43 Pres a: 
nastn, Bellflower, Belfast, 121 bis, rags. 
aban of the Manhattan Co., Bellflower, Belfast, 
Ss. ra 


Castle r Overton, Inc., Westport, Rotterdam, 
15 ej ra 


bie ‘es 


pul 

Railway a & Mig. Co., Westport, Rotter. 
dom. 229 Ibs. thread waste. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Dresden-—————~, 107 


nan, Sachs & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 101 bls. 


American aor beet Irving Trust Co., Western- 
waste. 


ce Co., Inc., Westport, Rotterdam, 20 


Poel, a bis. bs. paper stock. 


erton, Inc., Marengo, Antwerp, 68 
a. 


a e - & Overton, Inc., Californie, France, 247 
ble he 2) 
eller Co., Inc., Californie, Havre, 64 bls. 


bagi. Keller Co., Inc., Marengo, Antwerp, 25 
bls. threads. 

E. J. Keller, Co., 
a reads. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Marengo, Antwerp, 47 bis. 
OLD ROPE 

S. Birkenstein & Son, Egypt Maru, Oran, 23 bis. 
old rope. 
prewe Bros. & Co., Boston City, Bristol, 147 
coL 

Brown Pe. & Co., Oscar II, Oslo, 42 coils. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Marengo, Antwerp, 139 


Inc., Thuringia, Hamburg, 41 


_— CASEIN 
A. Klipstein & Co., Sarcoxie, Havre, 265 bags, 


20,000 ks. 
WOOD PULP BOARDS 
C. K. MacAlpine & Co., Drottingholm, Gothen- 


burg, 9 bls. 
WOOD FLOUR 
ba Burnet Co., Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 678 


he Burnet Co., Minnequa, Gothenburg, 1718 
bags, 127,000 ks. 
WwooD 


PU 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Dectschland, Hamburg, 
1936 bls. cena pulp 290 tons. 
E. M. & Co Co., Yokohama Hernosand, 
1500 bis. a ihe, 250 tons. 
J. ~- = woop = Co., Yokohama, Hernosand, 3000 


oe oniepete, © 
son & eco Yokohama, Stugsund, 500 bls. 
shite, ae tons 


rice & Pierce, Ltd., Yokohama, Stugsund, 600 
ms, = ag 100 tons. 
Dunton & Co,, Yokhama, ——, 3050 


bls. om | me 610 tons. 
Continued on page 72) 
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“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” 


FYHAGA| Bleached Sulphite 
“ww 
“HURUM. SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 
KOOS, 
NORWAY “BAMBLE” 


Extra Strong Kraft 
Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 
The Borregaard Company 

Incorporated 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK. N. Y. 


Power plants — additions— 
complete paper mill projects 


NE greet nig aoe ~ 

8 ist in r mill engi- 
neering and celaivutiia:..oe 
signs, builds, rebuilds, reports, 
appraises, for many of the most 
important concerns in the paper 
industry. Plans, price, construc- 
tion work, delivery date, owner’s 
satisfaction, all guarante:d. 

Ferguson customers include: 
Hinde & Dauch Co. Spencer-Wynne Paper 


A. P. W. Paper Co. Products Company 
Wax 


Mead Palp and Paper Co. 
Chillieothe Paper Co. Oswego Kalle Corp- 
Warren Mfg. Co. Fairfield Paper Co. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON: COMPANY 
Hanna Bidg. . Cleveland, Ohio . Phone: SUp. 3620 
New York . Detroit . Birmingham . Tokio, Japan 


LONG AS RUBBER ON A JORDAN 


A. WISCONSIN company began using 


Tannate Belting about two years 
ago. They now have a 3-inch light double 
governor belt; an 8-inch heavy double on 
rewinder; two 12-inch heavy doubles on 
beaters, and a 13-inch heavy double on a 
Jordan. 

The report says, “Well pleased with all 
of them, especially the 13-inch on the 


, Jordan—a cross belt.” 


They had been using 14-inch &ply 
rubber belts on the Jordan. These seldom ° 
lasted more than three months. The 


, Tannate has been on fifteen months and 


“promises to run for years.” 
Rhoads Tannate Belts, with their great 
strength and unusual grip, are real trouble 


, Savers in paper mills: 


They will run in water. They are eco- 
nomical. They are always sold under the 
Rhoads Service Guarantee. 


Use: Rhoads Tannate Lace Leather 
It outlasts rawhide three to five times 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


INO 6-045 o Se abecivadscccdienss 37 North Sixth Street 
EE EEE +s gc wa ceivcdedhequoud¥eccs<enenas 104 Beekman Street 


SUNS... tec cnscsecescdutecata 1224 W. Ninth Street 
Factory and Tannery: Wilmington, Del. 


The Paper Trade Journal 


Covers completely the Paper and Pulp 
Industry. 


It is a member of the Audit Bureau of 
, Circulations, which means that our cir- 
culation claims are authentic and prov- 


able. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 70) 


Dunton & Co., Yokohama, ——, 875 bls. 
» 175 
wood iT Teomen % “Co. ., Inc., Yokohama, Iggesund, 
ft pulp, 200 tons. 
1000 aE Raller Co, Inc., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 300 


Atternury ros., Inc., Oscar II Oslo, 1000 bls. 


Shapira, Indep. Ha! 
Chemica National Bank, Oscar II, Oslo, 300 an Nairn Co., 
bs, tay = & Co., Inc., Oscar II, Oslo, 1160 
bie --¥, pulp. 


bis. kraft 


rags. 
BT om] Accep. Bank, Oscar II, Oslo, 160 W. H. Masson, Hatteras, Dublin, 122 bls. waste 


BALTIMORE IMPPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1927 


x: Galaup, Indep. Hall, Dunkirk, 518 bis. rags. 
Rel Havre, 91 bls. rags. 


rage. 

ational City Bank, Nobles, Genoa, 228 bls. 
r . 

Buck Winer '& Co., Inc., Oscar II, Oslo, 1160 M. Graves Co., Hatteras, Dublin, 139 bls. waste. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1927 
J. H. Whitwell, Sarcoxie, Havre, 1 cs. wall 


paper. 
Storhene Bros., Sarcoxie, Havre, 20 cs. cigarette 
obles, Leghorn, 233 bis. 


6 Hempstead & Co., Sarcoxie, Havre, 1 cs. 
wall paper. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, Havre, 25 bbis. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, Havre, 304 Ibs. 
rags. 
Equitable Trust Co., Sarcoxie, Havre, 146 bis. 


bls. wood pulp. ge Nairn Co., Westerner, Antwerp, 1379 
Chase National Bank, Dresden, Bremen, 693 bis. bls. rags. M. gafte, Sarcoxie, Havre, 16 bls. rags. 
wood pulp. ae m aa & Whittemore, Inc., Schenectady, 30 y V. Gal up, ) wee oy ok tage a rags. 
ake at s. We “. up reoxie, Dunkir' 6 bis. rags. 
BOSTON IMP ORTS Sean Whittemore, Inc., Fernlane, 305 bis. er & Overton, Inc., Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 144 
w 
WEEK ENDING, 1G, December 31, 1927 Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Fernlane, 1829 bis. ob ematadt, Scott & Courtney, Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 
fs eden w pu s. ri 
Ist National Bank of Boston, Sardinian Prince, pany A Whittemore, Inc., Fernlane, 1524 E, Butterworth & Co., Inc., Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 
B. Aires, 1000 bags casein, 60000 ks. bls. w A 72 bis. rags. 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Minnequa, Parsons hittemore, Inc., A. von Bayer, 800 Salomon Bros. & Co., Sarcoxie, Dunkirk, 55 bis. 
Gothenburg, 5588 bls. kraft pulp, 1117 tons. bls. wood pu rags 
Scandinavian Pulp Agency, Inc., Minnequa, ‘arsons & ittemore, Inc., A. von Bayer, 135 hila. Girard National Bank, Nobles, Marseilles, 
Gothenburg, 2489 bis. sulphite, 497 tons. bls. wood pulp. — 80 Ibs. rags. 
The Borregaard Co., hy .. Minnequa, Gothen- bee | & ttemore, Inc., A. von Bayer, 135 Castle Overton, Inc., Westport, Rotterdam, 


burg, 2000 bls. chemical pulp, 406 tons. 
Spa ulding & Tewksbury, Riencen, Gothenburg, 
suphit. 21 tons. bls. wood pulp. 


‘Castle & Gena Inc., Alexandra, Germany, 667 


353 bis. wood pee: 
J. A. Steer ‘o., Boston City, Bristol, 260 bis. 
wa per. 
Caste & Overton, Inc., Boston City, Bristol, 210 


arsons Whittemore, Inc., West Ocean, 525 OS aS Fe “ 
a, weed pulp. Ractecie, Sue. Watt Gua aan NORFOLK IMPORTS we 1 Keller Co., Inc., Binnendyk, Rotterdam, 41 
va Parsone |, —— ee WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1927 ol iJ. Keller Co., Inc., A. von Bayer, Hamburg, 
a "* Terpauemore. Inc., West Ocean, 675 E. J. Kelier Co., Inc., Californie, Havre, 180 bls. 
2 ger RNR i, werp, 294 bia. bagging Co, Inc, Wenerner, Ant “EE J. Keller Co, Inc; Californie, Dushirh, 23 


stle - accion, Inc., Sacandaga, Belgium, 58 x | 7 ree pulp. 
_ r se A 
Castle. & Overton, Inc., West Harcuvar, Ger- 42 L. rags. 
many, 1989 bis. wood pulp. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Burgerdyk, Bremen, 45 59 bls. rags. 
bls. rags. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1927 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Bruges, Belgium, 155 


bis. r: 
Castle. & Overton, Inc., Vogtland, Germany, 586 wil’ Anderson & Co., Yokohama, Hernosand, 5200 


sulphate, 1040 tons. 
Pagel Horton & Co., 


bles rags. / 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Raimond, Belgium, 414 


e & Overton, Inc., Bruges, France, 855 bis. 
rags. bls. sulphate, 600 tons. 


eller Co., Inc., Beemsterdyk, Amsterdam, a 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1927 


Inc., Yokohama, Herno- 
bis. rags. sand, 1200 bis. sulphite, 200 tons. 


J. Anderson & Co., Yokohama, Stugsund, 3000 


Overton, Inc., Kellerwald, Germany, bls. ra 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Californie, France, 155 


le & Overton, Inc., Tugela, Sweden, 600 


bls. wood pulp. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., City of Alton, Rotterdam, Castle “& Overton; lnc. West ‘Hareuver, Ger- 
many, 34 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., West Alsek, Germany, 


Castle ‘& Overton, Inc., London Corporation, Lon- 
don, 66 bis. rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Saucon, Greece, 245 bls. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Kell Id, G 
3668 bis. wood pulp. on ee 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Argosy, 150 bls. 
wood pulp. 


The Design of Furnaces for Pulverized Coal 


The Combustion Engineering Corporation, of 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York, have just published an authoritative treatise, 
by Martin Frisch, entitled “The Design of Furnaces for Pulver- 
ized Coal,” which is extremely interesting to engineers connected 
with power generation. 

There is no phase of development in the field of steam genera- 
tion in which more rapid progress has been made than in the 
design of furnaces. Theories and principles that were closely 
adhered to five years ago are recognized as wholly inadequate 
for present day requirements. 

Readers who are interested in combustion and steam generation 
will welcome the publication of this pamphlet and will be glad 
to know it is available. 


New Flexitallic Folder 


A handy folder with price lists has just been published by the 
Flexitallic Gasket Company, Camden, N. J. A copy will be sent 
on request to any reader of this publication. The folder gives 
complete information for ordering “Flexitallic’ gaskets for pipe 
flanges, tube caps, and manholes. I includes dimensions, prices, a 
list of over twenty boilers to which their tube cap gaskets are ap- 
plicable. The “Flexitallic” gasket is, as the name indicates, flex- 
ible and it is partly metallic. It contains more asbestos than metal. 
The metallic portion is what makes it flexible and elastic. The 


manufacturers claim that less pressure is required to make the joint 
tight with “Flexitallic” gaskets than with any other gasket. Time, 
labor, and money are saved because the “Flexitallic” is applied 
more quickly and more easily. Furthermore, the “Flexitallic” 
gasket may be used time after time in the same joints. It is rec- 
ommended for places where it is impossible to hold joints tight 
with other gaskets. In other words, it is a flexible metallic gasket 
built on correct mechanical principles to withstand modern high 
pressures and intense heat. 


To Represent Waterbury & Son on Coast 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Avpany, N. Y., January 3, 1927—Frank P. Wilder, widely known 
in the Northern New York paper industry through his con- 
nection as executive with some of the leading mills, has been 
appointed the Pacific Coast representative of the H. Waterbury 
& Son Company, of Oriskany, producers of papemaker’s felts. 
He will have complete charge of all sales of- Waterbury products 
in the states of Washington; Oregon and California. He has left 
for the Coast and after looking over the territory will establish 
an office in a location convenient to the paper mills of the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

Mr. Wilder has been a resident of Carthage and his family 
now reside there. After he has established his office on the Coast 
his family will join him probably the latter part of Januarv. 


a 
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A firm name 
and a firm policy 


The The firm name of Jenkins Bros. is one of 

long standing good repute with engineers 

far and wide. To hundreds and hundreds, 

ST. REGIS PAPER Seti 
is good for long trouble-free performance. 

Building valves for the maximum. service, 

not merely the average is a Jenkins policy 


be 
. i firmly adhered to. Metal analyses, careful 
$ inspection, and rigid safety tests are char- 
_— acteristic of Jenkins standards of manufac- 


ture. 
There is a Jenkins Valve for practically 
every requirement. In bronze and in iron— 
at supply houses everywhere. 
Daily C it vet J 
Screwed Jenkins 
ally Uapacl sd Serewed Jonkine JENKINS BROS. 
Globe Valve 80 White Street New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 


525 TONS 133 No. Seventh Street .. Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard ..Chicago, IIl. 

JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada London, England 


Newsprint 

Always marked with the"Diamond” 
Fibre Wrapping Paper S SINCE 1864 
Packers Oiled Manila 


Specialties Dietz Toilet Paper Machines 


For making Toilet and Paper Towel Rolls 
(With or without perforations) 


Catalog and Directory Papers al 
enkins Valves 


General Sales Office Self Adjusting — Easy to Operate 
Also 


AUTOMATIC TUBE MACHINES 
49 Wall St., New York Manufacturers of Sanitary Crepe Towel Machines, Slitting and Re- 


winding Machines, — oll Slitting Machines, Photo Mount Bevel- 
ing Machines, Rotary Card Cutting Machines, etc. 
Correspondence solicited 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg. DIETZ MACHINE WORKS 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 126-128 W. Fontaine Street 
Cor. Waterloo St., (between Front & Second St.) 


and below Diamond St. 


Phila., Penna., U. S. A. 


HIGHEST SPEED 
Paper Bag Machinery 


Get My Quotations Before Placing Your Orders 
Special Machinery Designed and Built 


A. L. PARRISH, 
1702 Robinson St., South Bend, Ind. - 
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ATES T 
ARKET REVIEW 


New York Market Review 


Office of THe Paper ‘Trapt! JourNat, 
Wednesday, Januaty «4, 1928. 


Trading in the local paper market is gradually becoming more 
active now that the holidays are over. The demand for the 
various grades is improving and a general expansion of busi- 
ness is anticipated in the near future, following the inventory 
period. Prices are holding up to former levels, in most in- 
stances, and there is not much talk of concessions. Sales forces 
of the leading paper organizations are planning an intensive 
campaign and the future outlook is full of promise. 

The news print market is exhibiting a strong undertone. Sup- 
plies are moving into consumption in heavy volume. Conditions 
in the spot market are practically unchanged and prices are still 
rather easy. Contract prices are holding up to schedule in a 
satisfactory manner. No falling off has been reported in the 
circulation and advertising figures of the leading newspapers and 
the prospects for the industry in the coming year are encourag- 
ing. 

Demand for the various grades of paper board is moderately 
active. Most of the board mills were closed down during the 
holidays but accumulations are about sufficient to take care of 
current requirements. Prices remain steady and unchanged. The 
fine paper market has been rather quiet of late but lively con- 
ditions are expected in the near future. The coarse paper market 
is practically unchanged while wrapping paper is still in excellent 
request. 


Mechanical Pulp 


Conditions in the ground wood market are fairly satisfactory 
for the time of the year. Although new business has been 
scarce due to inventories and curtailment ef operations, prices 
continue to hold up very well. Domestic No. 1 is still offered 
at from $26 to $30, f.o.b. mill, while No. 1 imported moist is 
quoted at from‘$28 to $30 ex dock, Atlantic ports. 

Chemical Pulp 

With the closing of navigation on the Baltic, the chemical pulp 
market is exhibiting a stronger tendency.'Demand is fairly satis- 
factory for the time of the year. In most instances prices of 
various grades are being held at former levels and shading -is 
infrequent, according to most reports from reliable authorities. 
Contract withdrawals of chemical pulp continue to move in a 
normal manner. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


The old rope market has been very quiet of late. Both im- 
portéd and domestic old rope have only been in light request 
but prices, are*pracfieally ufaltered. Roofing bagging was a 
moderate demand during the past week. Prices were fairly 
steady. Most of the other grades have been moving along 
routine lines. 


Rags 
Domestic roofing stock is the bright,particular feature of the 
tag market at present. Imported roofing ‘stock is .unchanged 
and’ prices are being maintained at former levels. Whtes and 
blues have only been im moderate request. Imported flannel- 
ettes are slightly lower and are now quoted at from 7.50 to 8.25. 


Waste Paper 
Book paper stock continues in excellent demand. Old kraft 
machine compressed rolls are also in good request but most 
other grades are quiet due to many of the mills being engaged 


in making inventories. Trading will probably improve in the 
near future when the mills will be in a better position to re- 
plenish their stocks. 
Twine 

Business in the twine market during the past week was mostly 
along routine lines. Prices of most grades are holding up well, 
although changes are predicted in some quarters. Naturally, 
a lot will depend on the course of the wrapping paper market. 


Taking everything into considerat’on, the industry is inclined to 
be optimistic. 


Boston Paper Market Conditions 
(FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Boston, Mass, January 2, 1928.—The last week of 1927 was com- 
paratively inactive, few buyers making more commitments than 
necessary before the turn of the year. Not only have customers 
of paper houses been occupied in taking inventories, but whole- 
salers themselves have been busy in the same work. Dealers are 
making no protest in regard to the quietness, however, which is 
not unusual at this season. Some say that they are even com- 
fortably busy, with a fairly good demand on all kinds of print- 
ing papers and envelopes. Paper mills have been running a 
little short, but manufacturers talk optimistically. Dealers say 
the outlook is pretty good. 

Box board business is showing a little more activity, which is 
expected to increase in the immediate future. -Stocks are said 
to be reduced to a fairly low ebb. Mills resume operations this 
week after being closed from December 24 to January 3. 

During the last fortnight of the year few buyers, if any, pur- 
chased paper stock or rags except to fill urgent needs. With 
the open season there has.been .no difficulty, at least in the 
East, in collecting material, a fact which has tended to exert a 
somewhat bearish influence. Consequently values are certainly 
no higher and in some cases are lower. White blank news is 
quotable at $1.65 per hundred pounds, compared with a former 
price of $1.75, No. 1 mixed paper at 50 cents, against a range of 
50 to 55 cents, and old newspapers at 60 cents, compared with 
65 cents. 


R. L. Barlow Resigns From (General ‘Fibre ‘Box Co. 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

SPRINGFIELD, ‘Mass., December 130, '1927.Ralph ‘L. -Barlow has 
resigned »his position as viee.president .and «sales manager :fer the 
General Fibre Box Company-and has severed’ his connection With 
the company. ‘He came to Spritigfield from'New ‘York City when 
the company began manufacturing in its West “Springfield plant. 
He had previously been engaged ‘along:similar ‘lines. ‘Since com- 
ing here he had been a director and -one -6f .its ;principal stock- 
holders. S. E. Rossiter, formerly assistant «sales manager, has 


beenvappointed ‘to his place. Mr. Barlow leaves for Urbana, Ohio, 
to visit his family and about January 1 will take a European trip. 
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Long Distance Phones 
Harrison 2840-41-5557 


MENDELSON BROS. 
Paper Stock Co. 


Paper Manufacturers’ Supplies 


910 So. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


HARDY S. FERGUSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


200 ‘Fifth Avenue New York City 
MEMBER AM, SOC. C. E. 
MEMBER AM. SOC. M. E. 
MEMBER ENG. INST. CAN. 
PULP AND FIBRE MILLS EXAMINATION 
INCLU ING BUILDINGS AND REPORTS 
PLETE MECHANICAL ESTIMATES OF 
ERUIPA FOwEe DEVELOPMENT 


DESIGNS 
Oe at ORAGE RESERVOIRS and SPECIFICATIONS 
OTH HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES VALUATIONS 
STEAM PLANTS 


Pulp and’ Paper ‘Mills, Power Plants, Chemical Plants 
Process 


Construction 
Investigations : _—_— 


THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 
Skaneateles Falls, N. Y. 
FELTS AND JACKETS 


Highest Quality—Prompt Service 


Manufacturers of the 
FAMOUS 5 X C JACKETS 
FOR 
FAST RUNNING MACHINES 


They Satisfy! 


The John W. Higman Co. 


29 Broadway New York City 


BEST GRADES :OF 
English China Clays 


COATING AND FILLING 


V. D. SIMONS 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Pulp and Paper Mills, Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants, Electrification Paper 
Mill Properties. 
435 No. Michigan Ave 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. 8S. TAYLOR 
Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E—Member Am. Soc. M. .E. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 

PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 


Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


M. AM. SOC. C. E. M. AM. SOC. M. E. 
M. ENG. INST. CAN. 


Mill Architect and Consulting Engineer 


Langdon Building, 309 Broadway 
New York 


SPECIALTY 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Water Power Developments 
Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 
Evaluations, Reports 

tation 


Cable Address: 
“Hardistock” 

A B C, Sth Edition 
Bedford McNeill 
Western Union 
Bentley’s 
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Miscellancuaill Markets 


Office of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL, 
Wednesday, January 4, 1928. 


Resumption of normal activity in the local chemical market 
may be expected shortly, now that the holiday season has ended. 
Supplies continue to move into consumption at a steady pace. 
An excellent volume of contract business has already been 
booked for the current year and the schedule of prices is being 
maintained, in most instances. An excellent volume of inquiries 
are in the market for future business and the outlook for 1928 
is encouraging. 

BLANC FIXE.—Demand for blanc fixe was mostly along 
routine lines during the past week. Contract withdrawals are 
proceeding in a normal manner. Prices are holding up very 
well. The pulp is selling at $60 per ton, in buik, while the 
powder is quoted at from 4 cents to 4% cents a pound, in bar- 
rels, at works. ; 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Business in the bleaching pow- 
der market is gradually improving, following the holiday lull. 
Shipments are going forward in excellent volume. Prices re- 
main steady and unaltered. Bleaching powder is quoted at from 
$2 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works, according 
fo quantity and size of contract. 

CASEIN.—Trading in the casein market was light during 
the week. Prices of both the imported and domestic grades are 
practically unchanged. Domestic casein is quoted at from 17% 
cents to 18% cents a pound. Imported casein is selling at from 
18 cents to 18%4 cents a pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Manufacturers of caustic soda are grati- 
fied with the amount of contract business already booked for the 
current year. Shipments against contract are moving in a satis- 
factory manner. Solid caustic soda is selling at around $3 per 
100 pounds. The flake and the ground are quoted at $3.40 per 
100 pounds, in large drums, car lots, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Both imported and domestic paper makers’ 
clay were only in moderate request during the past week. Ship- 
ments against contract, however, are being maintained in a sat- 
isfactory manner. Imported china clay is still selling at from 
$15 to $25 a ton, ship side. Domestic paper makers’ clay is 
quoted at from $8 to $9 a ton, in bulk, at mine, and pulverized 
at from $10 to $12 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Many good sized contracts for chlorine have 
already been booked for 1928 delivery. Contract withdrawals 
are moving at a steady pace. Chlorine is quoted at 3% cents a 
pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract orders. 
The spot quotation ranges from 3% cents to 4 cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market continues to fluctuate. Prices of 
gum rosin are slightly easier due mainly to decreased consump- 
tion during the holidays. At the naval stores, the grades of 
gum rosin used in the paper mills are now selling at from 
$9.15 to $9.32%4 per 280 pounds, ex dock, in barrels. Wood 
rosin is somewhat firmer and is now quoted at $6.90 per 280 
pounds, in barrels, southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Steadiness prevails in the salt cake market. 
Demand for this product is fairly satisfactory and prices are 
generally holding up to schedule. Sale cake is still quoted at 
from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at works. Chrome salt cake is 
offered at from $14 to $15 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Conditions in the soda ash market are grad- 
ually improving and an excellent volume of contract business is 
being booked. Supplies are moving into consumption at a 
steady pace. Contract prices on soda ash, in car lots, at works, 
rule as follows: in bulk, $1.05; in bags, $1.22%, and in barrels, 
$1.55. 

STARCH.—The starch market continues to exhibit a strong 
undertone and a satisfactory number of contracts have been 
booked for the current year’s delivery. Prices remain unchanged 
at the basis which has prevailed for some considerable time. 


Special paper makers’ starch is still selling at $3.07 per 100 
pounds, in bags, and at $3.34 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Shipments of sulphate of 
alumina have been moving in a normal manner for the season. 
Demand for this product has been rather quiet of late, but now 
that the holidays are over, conditions are expected to improve. 
Commercial grades of sulphate of alumina are quoted at from 
$1.40 to $1.45 per 100 pounds. The iron free is selling at from 
$2 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, at works. 

SULPHUR.—tThe position of the sulphur market is sound. 
While the demand of late has been along seasonal lines, the 
movement of supplies into consumption is quite satisfactory. 
Prices remain steady and unchanged. . Sulphur is selling at from 
$18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at mine, according to quantity, on con- 
tract orders. The spot quotation is $20 per ton. 

TALC—No changes of moment have been recorded in the 
talc market for somie little time and prices are holding up to 
schedule, in most instances. The quotations on domestic talc 
range from $16 to $18 a ton, at eastern mines. French talc is 
offered at from $18 to $22 a ton, ship side. 


Celotex Co. Insures Employees 


The Celotex Company, fiber board manufacturers in New 
Orleans, La., have provided their employees with low cost, group 
insurance through contract with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. More than $450,000 of accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance, supplemented by health and non-occupational 
accident benefits are included in the general plan. 

The program features the cooperative method of paying pre- 
miums. By this arrangement, the employer substantially aug- 
ments the employee’s contributions towards premium payments. 

Under the provisions of the plan, subscribing employees re- 
ceive $1,000 of accidental death and dismemberment insurance 
each, while $10 a week will be paid through the sick and accident 
policy. These benefits will continue in each case of disability for 
a maximum of thirteen consecutive weeks. 

Should an employee lose any two members, by accidental means, 
he will receive the full amount of his accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance. For the loss of one member, one-half 
this sum will be paid. 

Besides the actual protection provided, the insurance company 
maintains a visiting nurse service for employees insured under 
the plan. Supplementing this, a health advisory bureau regularly 


distributes pamphlets on disease prevention and health conserva- 
tion. 


News of the Boston Paper Trade 


Boston, Mass., January 2, 1928——The Arnold-Roberts Company, 
whose offices are in Boston, Providence and Augusta, have a 
new warehouse in New Haven, located at 147 East street. The 
present location of the warehouse, with its railroad siding, en- 
ables the company to increase the speed of deliveries from the 
paper mills to printers and publishers and facilitates handling 
of stock in large volume. Motor distance to alt parts of the 
Connecticut territory is not appreciably increased. There is ade- 
quate parking space and quicker service for customers who call 
at the warehouse. 

John Carter & Co., Inc., received a request last week for sam- 
ple Inca Portfolio from the town of Young, New South Wales, 
Australia. 

The C. A. Esty Paper Company, 125 Pearl street, is remov- 
ing stock to the new location at 288 Congress street. The com- 
pany expects to be in the new office about January 7 or 8. 

The Fallulah Paper Company, of Fitchburg, Mass., is issuing 
complete sample boxes of Falpaco cardboards. 

Henry Lermond, aged 44, and Edward Desroche, 28, were 
killed Friday, December 30, by a tank explosion in the plant of 
the Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, Me. 
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SCHOPPER 
"PAPER TESTERS 


THE 
WORLD’S STANDARD 


Ten out of Ten 


All we ask is a trial of 
Heller & Merz Colors. 
“Tryers” become steady 
customers. For particular 
dyestuff buyers place the 
correct value on our ability 
to supply quality colors, 
well serviced. 


The HELER & MERZ COMPANY ORIGINAL 
505 Hudson St.New York DESK MICROMETER 
Mechanically perfect and ™ 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia TENSILE STRENGTH AND tifically accurate. Absolutely. = 
287 Atlantic Ave. 146 W. Kinzie St. 114 Market St. STRETCH TESTER pendable. 


Systng tld, } ae PAPER SCALES, FREENESS TESTER, FOLDING 
TESTER, CONDITIONING OVENS. 


Fencry— MEARE, W. 3. FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, Inc. 


72 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS 


s eaeeaeiememneamnneniiiem anand UNITED STATES CANADA 


SOME PAPER MILL USERS OF 


Badenhausen Boilers 


Superheaters :: Preheaters 


Geo. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 
For Southern Paper Co., two orders, total 4700 H.P. 
For St. Croix Paper Co. 1200 H.P. 
For Brown Paper Mill Co. ................ 3430 H.P. 
Central —— Co., Muskegon, Mich., four 


orders, t 

Philadelphia F Paper Mfg. Co., Phila., three 
orders, total 

—_ & Moore Paper Co., Phila., four eae 


oui Paper Co., Ltd. 
For “G4 Newspaper Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 

Filer Fibre Company, Filer City, Mich. 

— A Philadel Pa 
yless he & ot) Corp., Austin, Pa.....1 

Northern Board & Paper Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., two orders, total 

Crown Willamette Paper Co., San Francisco, 
Cal, two orders, total 

Delaware Hard Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 
two orders, total 

Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, N. J. ...... 


AT LAST!! 


“An American Coating Clay” 


H. T. Brand Coating Clay, Highest Grade Filling Clay, 
pe used in some of the largest paper mills in the country. 
S for samples and article on “An American (vating Clay.” 
Forty-two years experience in American washed clays are back 
of this product. 


ett 
v0 yy vivivio 


Let us submit sample and quote you. 


Badenhausen Corporation 


THE 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. oe 

GENERAL OFFICE, 1011 CHESTNUT ST. ES rane EDGAR BROS. C0 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S&S. A. a S « 


120 Broadway, New York 21 Bldg., Denver fs : 
Reibold Bldg, Dayton, 0. $13 House “Bldg. ‘Pittsburgh ¢ ht : ee ad 50 Church St., 


1019 Guardian Life Bldg., St. Paul 


NEW YORK 
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Market Quotations 


waoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Yi City, to whom all inquiry 


for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. wat s Corduro 


New Mixed Blacks 3.50 


> 
Nis 
uu 


BID OFFERED 


ne _~ & Paper, 7s 1943 ... 
. P. W. Pulp & Power, 7s 1945 .. 


eo ovcce: Gee 
Soiled, White... 2.25 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous aeud 
Black Stockings .... 


Roofin — 
Cloth Safe cings wa 
0. 


ssa 8S 


Bedford Pulp & Paper, 6%s 1942 
Brown Paper Co., Ist 5¥%s 1946 
Bryant Paper Co., 6s 1942 
Cape Breton Pulp & Paper, 6s 1932 
Central Paper, 7s 1933 
Central Pa Seri 42 
Champion Coated Paper, 6s 1926 to 1932 
Champion Fibre, 8s 1930 
Champion: Paper Corp’n, Ist 6s 1945 
Continental Paper Products, 6%s 1943 ...... van 
Cornell Wood Prod., 7%4s 1937 .. 
Crown Willamette Paper, > 1951 . 
Donnaconna te. ¢ 
Dells Paper & i 
Eastern Mig. Co., 
Eddy Paper, 7%s 193 t 
Escanaba Paper Serial, 6s 1928 
Filer Fibre ial, 7s 1926-39 
Fort Orange Paper, 7s 1942 
Fox River Paper, 5s 1931 
Gair Company, 5¥%s 1942 
Gilbert Paper ae 6%s 1926-29 
Hammermill Paper, 6s 1939 
Hoberg Paper & & Fibre, 7s 1937 
Itaska Paper & Prairie River Power, J+5%s 1926-38.... 
Itaska Paper, ist 6s 1933-38 

azoo Veg. Parchment, 
Marinette & Menominee, 7%s 
Menasha beng 


Monroe — 
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ekoosa Edwards, Ist Rel S 1928 to 1942 
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Co 
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ht Flannelettes. . 
nbleached Cottons. . 
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Paterson Parchment ok 
Penobscot Chemical Fi 
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8QOSS9H989H 8HGy 99999999 
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i) 


ye eee 7 - : 
6s 1942 (Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


St. Anne Paper, 
st. Croix Paper, 5s 1926-37 
st. Regis Paper Serial, 6%4s 1926-35 
Tait Paper & Color Industries, 6s 1934 
Taggart Bros. Co., 6s 1944 
Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper, 5s 1930 
eg | Pulp & Paper, 6s 1940 

e S. D.) Company, 6s 1945 
Wotab Paper, 6%s 1943 
Westfield River Paper, 7s 1926-43 
Whitaker Paper, 7s 1942 


3.40 
- 2.65 


SF Baw Serene 
SS 333 SAaseas 


semen Boe Board, Pfd. i 
merican Box Board, Com. Old Waste Papers 
Am. Tissue Mills, 7% Pid. ee nt 
British Columbia P. & P., Pid. ed @. & & New You) 
Brompton Pulp & Paper, 8% Pfd. N t Sha 

~ H . 1 3.40 

2.90 

Donnaconna Paper, ae 
Donnaconna ra per, 


ae St 


+) 
News Sulphite .... 
erli 


eee ee 

Phe wt ee 
Sh ee ee 
wuscouwmnu 


mod — = 

idwest ox Co., as » a 

Louis De Jonge Co., d. 96 d ¢ nilas 

Oxford Papers, Com. 160 New oF sone 
Oxford Seas’ Se. Ex N a 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, Com. tra No. 1 old... 
Richardson, 7% Pid. — De bensoreedoes 
Rubberoid 


seaman Container, Class B (par $1) 1 ne Off, Shit = Mi fo. b. N.Y.) oid oy eit Machine | 
seaman Paper Co. ; tw White, No. 1.11.75 bales... 2.10 
t. Croix Paper 150 170 New White, No. 2. 800 0 

t. R Paper - . 


98999 9999900 


- 7% Cum. Pfd. lesia: 

Westheld River Paper Co., Ist Pfd. , ‘anted® Ni fret Votirached’. 72) 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Com. 50 55 W. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper, Pfd. ‘ancy 

Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pfd, : Biue meeaayrs’?<* 578 


: N -. $.25 
* Nominal. Neen eee gE ‘2 
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s 


News— 

No. 1 White News. 1.75 
S Overissue.. .85 
Strictly Folded ... .70 


No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .55 
Common paper ... .35 
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For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


are unsurpassed 


We make them for the largest and fastest machines. 
Cylinder Wires All Sizes 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 


% p ORY COLORS | cf 
20) 
CFILLERS ¥ 


—Advantages— 


Dayton 
High Speed 


Beaters EK. Mansfield & Co. 
The Dayton Beater & Hoist Co., Dayton, O. 


Finest Facilities in Central Territory 
We manufacture all grades of Quality Box Board, 
specializing particularly in Patent Coated Boards. 
With a capacity of 125 tons daily, we meet the larg- 
est requirements promptly. Inquiries are invited. 
STANDARD PAPER COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


L. V. Estes Incorporated 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specializing in 
Waste Elimination and 
Labor Cost Reduction 


4753 Broadway 


FIDALGO (PULP) 


(PATENTED) 
UTILIZING SARGENT DRYER 


Units—20 to 100 


tons air dried 
pulp daily. 


Strength — Air 
drys in shred- 
ded form, under 
low tempera- 
ture retaining 
high strength 
test. 


Cleanliness— 
Dried in enclos- 
ed insulated 
chamber not 
pressed until 


dry. 


Discharge end with Oscillating Scraper 


In Combination with Rogers two Press Wet Machi 


DRYING SYSTEM 


Economy — Less 
steam power 
and labor re- 
quired to oper- 
ate. User saves - 
33 1/38% at 
Beater. No Felt 
Cost. 


Low Investment-- 
Requires no ex- 
cavation to in- 
stall or expen- 
sive building 
construction. 


Can add to ca- 
pacity of any 
existing cylin- 
der dryer, or in- 
stalled in con- 
nection with 
existing wet 
machines. 


ne, Kamyr Wet Press or Utilizing your Present Wet End 


See Our Installations And Ask The Pulp Buyer. 


TECHNICAL ECONOMIST CORPORATION 


Cable 
HERENCO 


40 Rector Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. WHITEHALL 5243 


Telephone 
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; edgers, No. ani 
@ 2.50 Writin oi iio 9%@ .10 Old Waste Paper 
Ww °. 
Rolls” (carload ~ 8 a (In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
eda heets on ds we 5 - Shavin 
r - po es— ee 
Wood Pulp Board... 4.50 @ 5.00 @ 3.60 ay cxGevess .. 4.00 @ ha White “Boat * 3.00 @ 
Sian 2 Carload Lots) 4 4 Boo - e Shavi “ae 
’ , ieee | (ere on 
No. 1, per ton --$5.00  @90.00 @ 2.00 {eo Mosc: 775 @ — White "BEE, News: 180 § 
0. 2, per -70: : No. 2 M. F. (car- Book and er 
poet 60.00 @65.00 $ 1.00 Eee ee me SW 
Tarred Felts— @ 2.00 No. 3 M. F. (car- Book Stock (old) 125 @ — 
Regular .......... 66.00 @68.00 4 1.75 D itteemacd ae @: — Light and Crum- 
Ds. otbeecess 70.00 @72.00 1.30 No. 1 S. C. (car pled Book Stock. 1.10 @ — 
Best Tarred, 1-ply @ 9 Dd. . -825 @ — Ledgers and Writ- 
(per — Seseece 1.85 @ 1.95 @ 2.50 No. 2 S. C. (car- cpeasctcen tne @ = 
( 2-ply 1.55 @ 1.70 He 4 N ~.- ro “(eas- 800 @ — Soli Ledgers + 150 @ — 
Best T ly. -. 2.10 @ 2.15 1.00 fe > ceccceees 2.75 @ — #£Manilas— 
No. 1 Mixed P. 65 @ .70 & 2.20 No. 1 Coated and New Manila Cut... 1.50 @ - 
ees « @ Li savke es @ - Printed Manilas .. 1.00 - 
Sainte 2 Rags (New) No. 1 Mixed Pa Paper 60 @ 75 No. 2 Coated and nd TUE co wenvedcases 223 @ — 
Price i ila. traw . it eersses \° - 
us ol aig Bidet: Fate.) Binders Board, Oi 65 @ .75 No. 3 Coated and i ie. 20 e@ — 
New White, No. 1 .11%@ .12 Overissue News 7s @ ¢ Pere «+1275 4 _- . F 474%@ .52% 
New White, No. 2 4 4 oy Old Newspaper . 60 @ .70 qt & tinted ..... .15 _ Mo's ined a. =a 2s = 
ias, No. 1.... .074@ .08 Domestic Rags (Old) Rag Bowe ...;+. 45 -_ Domestic Rags 
Black Silesia, soft. .05 @ .05% White, No. 1— M, hite ~ Eiipees re - 
New Unbleached .. it | 11 Repacked ........ 4.50 5.25 B” Manila ...... 5. : _ (Beles 0 mil, £0. b. Toronto) 
Washable ........ ye 04% OF ngs ~gg = neape. Bae 4.00 Te Manila .... $s = No, Stale 
mS ee ane packed svenaes O2K@ 02 Kraft, Mo F055. 7 o> ; uttiogs accicess 12 @ 124 
eee Otc. * aie me 5 ian hee jacoe. ee $ Pith M. coecstoe Cam _ nae Sertirees 06 06 


